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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
ae ne 

NHE Egyptian campaign advances. A letter has been 

received in Korti from General Gordon, dated December 
14th, announcing that Khartoum is “all right;” and General 
Wolseley, who probably knew that before, has decided to 
advance by the Desert route to Shendy. The distance is one 
hundred and eighty miles; but there are wells half way across, 
and General Herbert Stewart started on December 30th to seize 
them. The remaining force will follow ina few days; and within 
a fortnight Lord Wolseley, with 6,000 men, should be in sight of 
Shendy, and in front of Metemneh, where, it is believed in camp, 
the Mahdi will make his first effort to check the British ad- 
vance. Itis not known whether his force there is considerable; 
but it is known that he is still closely investing Khartoum, 
and he can hardly detach his best troops to defend Metemneh. 
So far all has gone well, though the seizure of the Gakdul 
Wells is not yet reported; and the telegrams mention. also 
another expedition from Korti, intended, it is believed, to seize 
Berber. General Earie takes some infantry in boats up to Abu 
Hamad, whence he can either sail on to Berber or open com- 
munication across the Desert with Koroshko. Abent this 
enterprise of General Earle’s, however, information is contra- 
dictory, and there is some reason to believe that Lord Wolseley, 
fearing French telegrams to Koroshko, allows deceptive intelli- 
gence to obtain European circulation. 

Prince Bismarck has published, through the North Geran 
Gazette, a statement of his reasons for opposing Great Britain 
in Egypt. He says the Continental Powers are much more 
interested in their relations to each other than in their 
relations to Egypt; and as just now Germany desires good 
relations with France, the Chancellor supports that Power 
rather than England. Germany is not acting out of caprice, 
but out of policy. The Guzeffe adds that the Powers will 
probably not reply to the British proposals, and that “no 
agreement can be obtained by written despatches always 
crossing each other.” This last sentence has given rise to the 
rumour mentioned below that the German Government will call a 
Conference to settle the fate of Egypt once for all. His recent 
experience, gained at the Conference on the Congo, is said to 
have convinced the Prince that results can be obtained by such 
meetings in a few weeks which years of despatches would not 
secure. That, we imagine, is not precisely Lord Granville’s 
experience. He would probably say that Conferences act quickly 
when all parties are agreed, but exasperate differences when 
they are at variance. 


It appears to be ‘certain that the Powers decline the recent 
British proposals about Egyptian finance, and it is said that a 
new one is circulating on the Continent. Prince Bismarck 
desires to hold a Conference at Paris upon the eutire 
Egyptian Question. The rumour is as yet unconfirmed; and 


€ 


it is not probable that England will join such a Conference with- 
cut previous guarantees as to the scope of its deliberations. 
The English decision so far is urderstood to be to let events 
take their course ; and as the Powers, or rather the Bondholders, 
refuse to submit to any sacrifice, to allow Fgypt to provide for 
her Administration, and to pay to the creditors any balance that 
may remain. That is the course pursued by all other States 
unable to discharge their obligations; and the Liquidation Law 
is no more sacred than the original promise to pay. Another 
rumour reached London on Friday afternoon to the effect 
that Prince Bismarck intended to offer his acquisitions 
in the Pacific in exchange for Heligoland, the islet at the 
mouth of the Elbe which geographically certainly belongs 
to Germany. We do not know that either British interests or 
British pride are greatly concerned in the possession of this 
rock, the existence of which was recently menaced by innu- 
merable rabbits. 

Lord Richard Grosvenor, who, as Patronage Secretary to the 
Treasury, must be held to speak for the Government, has an- 
nounced, in a speech at Dorchester, that it will be necessary 
this Session to renew the Prevention of Crimes Act. If it is, as 
reported, the deliberate opinion of Lord Spencer that tranquil- 
lity cannot be maintained in Ireland without this Act, there 
is nothing else to be done; but we trust that before it 
is reintroduced, the Cabinet will consider deeply whether 
its provisions could not be modified, and whether some 
of them, at least, could not be passed for the whole 
United Kingdom. We should not be sorry to see the pro- 
visions for securing evidence embodied in a general law, and 
cannot believe, in view of the language tolerated in the Irish 
newspapers, that the clauses about the Press are of any use. 
Mere violence of language can have little effect; and the Irish 
papers can say, and do say, under the law anything hostile to 
the Union or to the Castle that they please. It is argued that 
a Continuance Bill offers little room ter obstruction ; but we 
must deal with obstruction some time or other, and may as well 
use final measures in the next Session as postpone them toa 
Besides, the Parnellites will not obstruct on 
‘They have 


new Parliament. 
the Crimes Bill only, but all through the Session. 
their seats to secure. 


It is officially announced that the Queen has consented to 
? 
2 


the betrothal of the Princess Beatrice to Prince Henry of 
Battenberg, cousin of the Grand Duke of Hesse, and brother to 
the Prince of Bulgaria. The marriage will not take place till 
next summer, and the Prince and Princess will continue to 
reside in England, where the presence of her youngest daughter 
has become almost indispensable to the Queen, who for many 
years has relied upon her affectionate attendance. 


It seems that Mr. Goschen has 
simultaneously from the Reform Club and from the Devon- 
shire, which looks rather like a determination to extricate him- 
self from anything like party ties. If that were all, we confess 
we should regret it, for we do not believe that in English public 
life even very strong men can do much good from an isolated 
position. Mr. Goschen might do great good asa Liberal leader, 
if he would frankly take up that position, or as a Conservative 
leader, if he felt compelled to assume that position; but in isola- 
tion from party ties of any kind he would be powerless. We 
have, however, no knowledge at all that he contemplates any 
such course, and evea the double withdrawal may possibly arise 
from motives not closely connected with policy or statesmanship. 


vithdrawn his name 


Spain was visited on Christmas Day by a severe earthquake, 
the force of which has not apparently even now spent itself, 
as we hear every day of fresh shocks and fresh victims. 
It has been most fatal in the province of Granada, and 
very fatal also in that of Malaga. It seems to be thought 





that about a thousand people have already lost their lives 
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which was accompanied by severe cold 
— it still more difficult 
to take assistance to the sufferers. ‘The Cathedrals, both of 
Granada ani of , have hoon © eriously injured; but, asa 
rule, the force of the earthquake has spent itself more on the 
smaller houses than onthe public buildings, 
tion on the country vil 1an on the great towns. 
of the earthquake’s force appears to have been somewhere n 
the town of Alhama, in the Province of 
suffered frizhtfully by the repeated shocks. 


by the eirthquake, 


and a heavy fall of snow, 
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and more in propor- 
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Mr. W. S. Caine made an excellent sil to the Liverpool 
Reform oa on Monday, from which, and from the way in which 
it was received, it would appear that the Liberals of Liverpool 
no longer feel that prepossession against the division of great 
boroughs into one-se: Hy constituencies, which was so commonly 
felt there a few months ago, and so ably expressed in letters to 
the Times by Mr. Edward Russell, the ‘editor of the Liverpool 
Daily Post, who is destined, we hope, to represent one of these 
of fature Parlhaments. Mr. Caine 
expressed very strongly the conviction which we er nen to 
enforce a fortnight ago, that popular electorates will 
much better where the 


and are not dis 


divisions Liverpool in 
shoose 
y have one, and only one, man to choose, 
‘ted hy the various secondary motives which 
more or less, 
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always influence a good-natured Briton’s politic al 
choice be very closely limited, than at have 
:osen when their attention has been divided between two, and 
Menibers. Mr. 


» political . 
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even three, possi Caine also expressed his 
Assembly, and his desire to 


the House of Lords as a se parate Legislative ( 


strong preference fi Yr one 


‘end” Chamber, 
and - . . + ] { Tar? 
—and expressed it with singular fraukuess and force considering 
that, as Secretary to the Admiralty, he replied to the toast of 
her vernment. It is clear that the wish to try a 
single strong Chamber, to which Peers, like every one else, 
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nts 
to protest against Lord asia 
action in the matter of New Guinea, and to insist that he s 
remedy it by § 
available. The Premier, Mr. 
Colonial Offiea 


: ‘ 
and the Mother-ec 


The Government of Victoria has called upon the Governm< 


f other Australian Colonies 


U1 
hall 
eizing such of the neighbouring islands as are 
Service, adds that the action of 
the ties 
This protest, 
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thea 
Lut 


between 
which 


will greatly weaken 


Australia yantry. in 
poe i ees : 
Tasmania and 


Queensland join, would have some effect, 
but that the Government of New South Wales, always 
jealous of Victoria, has refused to join in it, upon the 
plea that, for aught anybody knows, Lord Derby may have 
made an agreement with Germany, or may have issued orders 


lunds. In the presence of divided counsels, 


of course, nothing w Ate be done; but the Colonists are fearing a 
ey believe, with or without reason, that 
the acreei the New Ifebrides is about to be 
that il annex those islands, and that the 
relapsed convicts will be sent there to flood Australia with 
crime. If that be true, all Australia will be on fire; but 
it is probable that M. Ferry has bought per- 


eee seers a 
hew anuexation, Li 


nent to neutralise 





broken, France v 


much more 


mission to annex the New Hebrides by agreeing not to send 
convicts, not being political prisoners, to any island in the 
South Pacific. That would be looked upon in France as an 


h ynoura ib le com) promise. 


The Senatorial elections in France take place in January, 
res se for the Chamber are expected to be fixed for March ; 
and the Royalist Senators have consequently issued a manifesto. 

By ns the usual oes such the attacks the 
Chureh, they assail the policy of conquest abroad, which, 
they an imperfect defensive army, 
and loudly condemn the prodigality of the Republic. They 
declare that the ex xpenditure has risen to £120,000,000 a year, 
that £120,000,000 have been added to the Debt since 1875, and 
that the deficit for These state- 
ments are substantially true; and it will be interesting to watch 
their effect. Will the peasants resent the national waste, 
will they 
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as upon 


say, will leave France with 


next year will be £8,000,000. 





or 
that most of it has been caused by eager- 
te them with costly public works? Our impres- 
sion is that the selfish interests will win, and that the Govern- 
ment will not be called to account until new taxes are imposed ; 
and perhaps not then, if ws taxes take the form of protective 
duties. >mocracy shows itself most slow to learn 
are the rules of arithmetic 





The lessons Dx 


The centre | 


—__—. 
Something of a most unusual character appears to haye 
occurred in Burmah. The great depdt of the Burmese, and 
therefore of the Rangoon trade with Western China, is Bhamo, 
a river port on the Upper Irrawaddy, some two hundred miles 
north-west of Ava, the ancient capital. Its trade is of consider. 
able-importance, and if Burmah were decently governed, might 
rapidly become great. Late in December a Chinese leader, said 
to be named Kinkhueyee, and to have been recently in Burmese 
service, quarrelled with the Governor, and with his Chinese 
followers took possession of the town. He intends, he says, to 
conquer down to Mandalay, the present capital, and leave the 
3urmah to the British. This may, of course, be rhodo- 
montade; but it is certain that a Chinese, followed by Chinese 
discharged soldiers, has taken Bhamo, and nearly certain 
that King Theebaw cannot — him out. The Chinaman may 
attract the Burmese, who are sick of their drunken savage; and 
as we could not pore the rise in Burmah of a conquering 
dynasty, the crisis long expected may be on us at last. The 
course to be pursued, as we desire no annexation, is to seat some 
able descendant of Alompra upon the throne of Ava 
is certainly not avxious to conquer Burmah. 


rest of 
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A new dispute is, it appears, brewing between the British 
Government and that of Germany, Sir H. Bulwer has taken 


possession of St. Lucia, a harbour in Zululand, and hag 
re nested the Colonial Office to sanction that annexation. It 


appears, however, that Herr Luderitz, a merchant of Bremen, 
had, through his agents, acquired the tract ronnd St. Lucia 
Bay, apparently in the form of a grant from the Zulu King, 
and he has memorialised Prince Bismarck to protect his rig 
The mere possession of property does not convey sovereign 
rights, while the hoisting of the flag, if confirmed by the rulers 
of the annexing State, does; bat we confess we do not approve 
Sir II, Balwer’s act. Why should we burden ourselves with 
Zululand, or any part of it, while we already possess twice as 
much territory in South Africa can manage well? English 
agents, in their present 
if they were allowed, and then complain because the remaiz 
of Europe murmured. 


its, 


as we 


temper, would annex half the world 
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Lord Barrington, who mere his view on the great House of 
Lords question to the Zines of Monday, and who treats as mere 
wild fanatics all those who would prefer one strong Chamber 
to two Chambers which deliberately hamper each other, is not 
likely, we think, to produce any great 
“The great ” he 

the House of 


impression on public 
says, “entertained by 
ls, is that it is irresponsible and 
the present House of 
That is an accidental circumstance, and one for 
the huts cannot be 


ovevanc 
grieval 


opinion. 
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harmony with 


many aga 





I : 
wanting in the views of 
Commons. 
which blamed.” This is very much like 
saying to a man who objects that a drinking-glass has a hole in 
it which lets the water run cut as fast as it is poured 
“that is an accidental circumstance, and one for which 
cannot be blamed.” The hostility of the House of Lords 
to popular measures may be an accidental circumstance, but 
the very object of the agitation for a reform is to prevent 
such accidents happening. It is in some sense an accident no 
doubt, but an accident which will always happen so long as th 
House of Lords remains what it is. 


il D, 
the 
class 


Lord Barrington’s view is not very strong, but it is good 
sense itself compared to Lord Walsingham’s. That worthy 
Peer holds that the remedy for an inefficient House of Lords is 
a duty on corn :—* The best reform, and, in my opinion, the one 
most required for the House of Lords, can be effected only by a 
Government who will recognise that the financial prosperity of 
the country is dependent u a reasonable measure of success 
in British agriculture. If Peers, who are for the most part 
landowners, were not forced by one-sided Free-trade to let their 
London houses and live in the country, the attendance in the 

fouse of Lords would be greatly increased, and the many thou- 
sands of unemployed working-men in our country villages would 
spend a happier Christmas and be better able to buy the bread 
which, even at its present price, they too frequently sce only 
through the baker’s window.” ‘Titled wiseacres of this kind 
will hardly do much to promote confidence in the Iouse of 
Lords. 





In the Tiives of Wednesday there is a very remarkable letter 
from Mr. Giffen, which we wish those bewildered Fair-traders, 
who are always talking of Free-trade as having failed and 





brought England near to ruin, would try to master. It shows 
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by the most convincing evidence that as the manufactures of 


foreign countries have increased, the demand of those foreign 
countries for English goods has also increased, though not, of 
course, for the particular manufactures which they had learned 
to make for themselves, instead of taking them from us. They 
have come to us for iron, coal, machinery, and shipping in 
more than the proportion in which they have ceased to take the 
articles which they had learned to manufacture for themselves ; 
and, in addition to this, they have sent us not unfrequently, in 
the shape of manufactured goods of their own, the raw materials 
which we have afterwards embodied in more highly-manufactured 
goods be fore they reach the consumer. Not only has the increased 
activity of the labour. of foreign countries been consistent with 
an increase in the activity of Euglish labour, but “ without it,” 
as Mr. Giffen proves, “the measure of our prosperity would 
have been much less full than it has been.” The fact is that 
the Fair-traders are not masters of the subject, and want to 
make England's fortunes by a course which would bring the 
country to destruction. 

There has been a very curious literary duel this week in the 
pages of the Daily News concerning a little book, to which we 
referred for another purpose in our last issue,—Mrs. Fenwick 
Miller’s ‘“ Life of Harriet Martineau,” in the “ Eminent 
Women Series.” In Tuesday’ s Daily News appeared a long 
letter from Dr. Martineau impugning the accuracy of several 
statements made in that work concerning various matters of 
family history. In it he quoted the evidence of contemporary 
letters with, what appeared to us, convincing force for his own view 
of the case. Mrs. Fenwick Miller replied in Thursday’s Daily 
News, in a letter which rested almost wholly on the evidence of 
Miss Martineau’s letters to Mr. Atkinson, and on her own 
Autobiography. Now, these letters and that Autobiography 
were both composed many years after the events to 
which they related, and certainly were not checked 
by reference to her own contemporary letters, which she 
seems to have generally required her correspondents to 
destroy. We infer that Harriet Martineau’s memory was 
a highly refracting medium, not to be compared for its 
authority with letters written at the time. And on the one 
point on which the letters written at the time are final—the 
question whether Miss Martineau was or was not cruelly over- 
idden by the dictation of her mother as to her wish to settle to 
literary work in town—it is perfectly clear that her memory 
utterly deceived her, and substituted an involuntary perversion 
of the truth when she was writing her “ Autobiography ” at the 
age of fifty-five. For one who is so hasty in assault, Mrs. Fenwick 
Miller herself is not very accurate. She boldly adds two years 
to Dr. Martineau’s age in order to lower the authority of his 
memory. In truth, Dr. Martineau has been very careful not to 
rest too much on the evidence of unsupported memory. 


The Sub-Committee appointed by the London School Board 
to consider the question of over-pressure,—a strong Committee 
in whose views we should place the utmost confidence,—has 
reported :—*1. They are convinced that the children are, as a 
whole, not only educationally, but physically, much the better 
for attending school, 2. At the same time, there is evidence 
that under certain conditions—(on the one hand, where the child 
is underfed, suffers from bad health, defective intellect, long- 
standing neglect or irregularity ; and, on the other hand, where 
the child i is over-excitable, too eager or anxious)—some over-strain 
does occasionally occur. But the cases of over-pressure are 
proportionally not numerous, nor is the evil widespread. 3. 
They believe that much has been done, and more will in the 
future be done, by the New Code, to a over-pressure. ‘4. 
But they think that the New Code cannot produce the results 
intended, unless it is administered im spirit as well as in letter 
and they do not think that this is always the case at prese nt.” 
They go on to recommend that home-lessons should never be 
enforced on children below the third standard, and should never 
be enforced at all, except on the joint responsibility of the 
managers and teachers. And they make other prudent sug- 
gestions. We hope this report will carry the weight to which 
it is entitled, and will relieve the morbid anxiety on the subject 
evinced by a portion of the public. 





The Tinces, considering how strongly it has advocated the 
cause of vivisection, has been singularly fair in inserting the 
letters of those who are opposed to the practice; and on Tues- 
day it published a very temperate and valuable letter from Miss 
Cobbe, expounding her own view and that of most of her allies in 





the agitation against it. Miss Cobbe does not deny that it may 
lead to scientific discoveries of great utility to man, though she 
thinks that this would be much more likely if vivisection of 
human beings were permitted in certain cases, since, of course, the 
inferences drawn from the vivisection of animals of a different 
organisation to that of man are extremely uncertain. But ske 
believes that whatever physical benefits might result to human 
sufferers would be far outweighed by the frightful mischiefs 
which the habit of making little account of the torture of 
animals would entail on the moral nature of man. And she 

out that in many eases in which the great value of 
vaunted, it has turned out that there 
was no gain at all; as, for instance, the other day, when the 
man who had the abscess in his brain removed, on a diagnosis 
alleged to be due to Professor Ferrier’s experiments, died instead 
of recovering from the operation. For our own parts, we believe 
entirely with Miss Cobbe that the use of vivisection, properly 
so called, has practically been found so inseparable from abuse 
that it is desirable to put an end to it; though, when we say 
this, we do not include in vivisection any mild inoculations by 
which it is hoped to discover remedies against a few very fatal 
epidemics. 
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Our medical contemporaries have been violently assailing the 
Bishop of Oxford for a very moderate speech made recently at 
Oxford against Vivisection. The Medico? Timcs, for instance, 
of this week attacks that speech vigorously, on the ground that 
the Bishop treated cruel vivisections of animals and cruel vivi- 
sections of men as on the same level, which we sincerely believe 
that they are. The Medical Times replies that killing animals 
for food is not objectionable, but that killing men for food is 
held objectionable by all civilised beings. Of course itis; but 
the writer of the article does not see that he is guilty of the very 
fallacy which the Bishop of Oxford exposes in a letter to yester- 
day’s Times. The fallacy consists of the syllogism, of which the 
major premiss is,—Whatever you may kill for food you may 
kill and torture for physiological ends; and the minor premiss 
is,—You may kill a rabbit for food, ergo you may torture a 
rabbit for purposes of physiological research. The Bishop 
rejects the syllogism simply because the major premiss is false, 
as it is also false that you may infer with any safety from the effect 
of a surgical operation on animals what the effect of that opera- 
tion would be on men. Indeed, the Medical Ties expressly 
admits this when it says:—‘‘The human frame is so highly 
complicated in structure, so subtly balanced in function, that it 
would often be impossible to obtain from any experimental in- 
terrogation of it that might be devised definite replies to 
questions that would be answered with perfect clearness if put 
in a similar manner to simpler organisms.’ That is surely 
another way of saying that an experiment on an animal leads 
to one result, when the same experiment on man would lead to 
a very different result. _ 

The Queen has appointed the Rev. E. H. Bickersteth, of 
Christchurch, Hampstead, to be Dean of Gloucester, in the 
place of Dean Law. Mr. Bickersteth is the cousin of the late 
Bishop of Ripon, and the Dean of Lichficld, and obtained the 
Chancellor’s medal at Cambridge in three successive years, 1844- 
18!6. He was both a Senior Op es e and a third-class Classic at 
Cambridge, and has - lished devotional poet later life. 
He is an Evangelical of : tly respected in his 
parish, 
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The Astronomical Congress, which pro; to begin the day 
at midnight and to count it straight on from Oh. th., is to 
rally tried at 


the Observa- 


have its recommendation in this respect 
Greenwich during the present year. The clock of 

nS I J 
tory is to count henceforth from midnight up to 23 o’cloek 59 





minutes, after whick it reaches 0 o’clock again. We do not 
suppose that that very simple systein will be generally adopted 


‘ 
in Hngland,—though it will be a great convenience, on the 
whole, wherever it is,—but we wish the railv i 
adopt it. 

between a.m, and p.m., the hours for the same train constantly 
at another, and 
y for early after- 





There is no confusion greater 


passing from a.m. at one station to p.m. 

travellers having to take great care, especial 

noon trains, that they are not consult: « the times of night- 

trains, instead of day. On the telegraph papers, too, it would 
{ 


be a great convenience if the new notation were adopted at once. 


Bank Rate, 5 per raed 
Consols were on Friday 99 to 993 xd. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


=< 
MR. GLADSTONE’S EXPERIENCE. 


T the close of three-quarters of a century, Mr. Gladstone 
has an even more varied and more fruitful experience 
to look back upon than Lord Palmerston himself just before his 
death, though he lived till within two days of the still greater 
age of cighty-one. But while Lord Palmerston’s first twenty 
years in Parliament were years of blank Toryism,—years of 
retardation and almost of political petrifaction,—Mr. Glad- 
stone entered Parliament after the great and vivifying change 
which ensured to the middle-classes of the United Kingdom 
the power of moulding the destiny of the State. Mr. Glad- 
stone, who was first elected by the ten-pound householders, and 
who has even now carried the great reform which admits all 
the householders of the State to take part in returning the 
House of Commons, has passed his whole political life in 
the closest possibie communication with the spokesmen of the 
people. For the half-century and more in which he has 
belonged to the Legislature, he has never known what it was 
to see the House of Commons apathetic when the people were 
wronged, or, indeed, failing to reflect all the more impressive 
vibrations of popular emotion. 

Now, on what sort of an instrument has this great experi- 
ence been brought to play? During the earlier years of his 
Parliamentary life, Mr. Gladstone was cccupied in writing a 
book, of which it is the main thesis that the State hasa 
corporate conse‘ence wide enough to include the duty, where 
there is no conflicting duty imposed by solemn contract, of 
discriminating religious truth, and propagating it amongst 
all its subjects; a book maintaining that this was the 
only duty which could justify so anomalous an institu- 
tion as the endowment and establishment in a Roman- 
Catholic nation like the Irish, of a Missionary Anglican 
Church far too rich for the wants of its own supporters. The 
sanguine spirit of this book may be traced to the contemporary 
success of the High-Church revival at Oxford ; and the 
cautious, apologetic, flexible treatment of difficulties may be 
regarded as characteristic of the provisional position of a move- 
ment compelled to adapt a very High-Church doctrine to a 
very Low-Church set of Articles of Belief. Mr. Gladstone 
thus commenced publie life with a great faith to prompt 
him, and a great familiarity with the limits and conditions 
under which alone he could contend that that faith should 
be regarded as expressing the conscience of the State. It 
may be doubted, indeed, whether with his flexible intellect he 
did not take almost as much pleasure in providing for the 
various difficulties in the position of the Anglican Church, 
in minimising those difficulties, in contrasting them with what 
he thought the still more insuperable difficulties of other 
Churches, and, in short, in attenuating the objections to the 
Anglican claims, as he did in anticipating the eventual 
triumph of the Church. This may be called the main fact of 
his early political life, that he felt a great Christian organisa- 
tion behind him, and yet discerned fully the difficulty of bring- 
ing that organisation inte any plain and easy correspondence 
with the position of authoritative national teacher which he 
claimed for it. He had to reconcile that position with the 
full admission of Roman Catholics and Dissenters to Parlia- 
mentary rights. He had to reconcile it with the highly com- 
posite and apparently inconsistent elements of doctrine in the 
Chureh itself. He had to reconcile it with the rapidly- 
growing disposition to emancipate political life from all doc- 
trinal restraints or tests, the complete triumph of which he saw 
to be clearly inevitable. Mr. Gladstone's statesmanship may be 
said to have taken its first impress from this necessity. From 
the first it had the stamp on it which always belongs to a 
policy conceived under the influence of a great creed. 
And from the first, too, it had the stamp which always belongs 
to the position of one who is compelled to make many con- 
cessions, to steer through many difliculties, and not only to take, 
but to give in order to take. 

Then came Mr. Gladstone’s official career, the first task of 
which consisted in so simplifying our tariff as to make the 
Protectionist system less intolerable by striking-off its superfluous 
and gratuitous meddlesomenes:. Before he had been four years 
at this absorbingly interesting task, and just as he was 


Jearning that this process of attenuating the mischiefs 
of Protection must go on till it abolished Protection 


itself, he was compelled, by his own fastidious sense of 
honour, to surrender his official .post on account of the 
determination of Sir Robert Peel’s Cabinet to propose the 








Maynooth Grant,—a grant which he no longer disapproved, 
but which he considered wholly untenable on the theory 
he had adopted of the only justifiable establishment of 
an unpopular religion,—namely, an establishment for the 
propagation of truth; so that here again Mr. Gladstone 
had iearned that the process of attenuating the difficul- 
ties of a false theory which he had assumed to be 
true, led slowly but surely to the rejection of the false 
theory itself. Moreover, the more Mr. Gladstone pared away 
needless difficulties in his mistaken theory, whether of finance 
or of religious establishments, the more good he found in the 
popular views of both subjects, and the less he was disposed 
to shrink from the popular demands. 

The next period of Mr. Gladstone’s public career may be said 
to have been chiefly devoted to foreign politics, and to have 
consisted in his persistent effort to enforce in England the 
Christian instead of the proud pagan conception of our duty 
to other countries. It began in his speech against Lord 
Palmerston’s high-handed Greek policy ; was continued in his 
successful assault on the cruelties of the Neapolitian despotism, 
and later in the attempt to curb the grandiosity of Lord 
Palmerston’s anti-Russian and pro-Turkish dictatorship during 
the Crimean War; and may be said to have ended in his 
protest against the aggression on China in 1857, though, 
indeed, it was followed-up during the last Ministry of Lord 
Palmerston by a successful attempt to minimise the panic 
of 1859-60, and to contract the lavish expenditure on the 
Fortifications Vote. During this period Mr. Gladstone was 
steadily resisting what appeared at any-rate to be the excess 
of popular sympathy with an aggressive and defiant attitude to- 
wards the rest of Europe. Nor does it seem that on these questions 
he has ever been disposed to recognise the justice of the popular 
liking for a ‘Rule Britannia” policy. Indeed, we may fairly 
say that Mr. Gladstone has on these subjects converted the 
people of England, though he has never succeeded in convert- 
ing either the aristocracy or the middle-class. 

Finally, we come to the period of Mr. Gladstone’s leadership 
when, defeated in his attempt to give votes to the better class 
of artisans, he compelled Mr. Disraeli to enlarge his counter- 
proposals to the full limit of household suffrage ; when he 
declared himself against the Protestant Establishment in 
Ireland as an experiment which no longer even pretended to 
successful missionary enterprise; when he passed the Educa- 
tion Act, abolished Purchase in the Army, passed the first 
Irish Land Act, cast his shield over the Ritualists, exposed the 
rottenness of the Turkish Empire, resisted the Afghan war, 
and vindicated the policy of Russia in the East, and, finally, 
returned to power to carry out the neglected provisions of the 
Treaty of Berlin, to complete the revolution of the tenure- 
laws in Ireland, and to extend to the counties the household 
suffrage which he had compelled Mr. Disraeli to grant to the 
boroughs. 

This is a very long course of political experience, at the 
merest summits of which we have hastily glanced. But we 
think we have said enough to bring out its main features. 
They seem to us to be these. In the first place, a statesman 
who honestly sets himself to minimise the evils of a mistaken 
policy, is probably in the way, if he has a really candid mind, 
to learn the principles of the true policy, and to learn them 
with an efficiency and a completeness to which a stationary 
type of mind, even though starting from a much higher level, 
never attains, Mr. Gladstone’s career assures us that a man 
of open mind, if he admits to himself as much as this that the 
principles which he defends do involve serious evils, and if he 
honestly sets himself to mitigate these evils, will have a much 
more fruitful career than a man of rigid mind, even though 
brought-up originally in a much wider political school. 
In the next place, Mr. Gladstone’s career teaches us, as few 
careers have ever taught us, that the school which makes 
the true domestic policy of the United Kingdom its chief 
study, and which regards foreign affairs as a secondary, 
though a most important department of policy, will cer- 
tainly in the end gain a very great advantage over the 
school which makes a right policy in foreign affairs its 
main object, and a true domestic policy only its secondary 
end. Indeed, this is necessarily putting the cart before the 
horse ; because, if you do not learn first, and learn thoroughly, 
what the urgent needs and moral dangers of your own people 
are, you haye not got the most necessary of all the conditions for 
your guidance in determining the true foreign policy. It may be 
reasonable to admit that, in spite of some very great and brilliant 
successes,-—in relation, for instance, first to the Italian policy 
of the British Government, and next to its Eastern policy,—Mr. 
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Gladstone’s foreign policy has not had the complete and invari- 
able success of his home policy. But if this be admitted, it 
must nevertheless b2 added, that the errors of his foreign 
policy, founded, as it has been, on a thoroughly just and true 
view of the national temptations and needs of our people, have 
peen far less important than the errors of Lord Palmerston’s 
foreign policy, which was founded on no such solid basis. 
Mr. Gladstone has never made such an error as Lord Palmer- 
ston made when he did all that was in his power to prop-up 
Louis Napoleon’s pinchbeck Empire, or such an error as Lord 
Palmerston made when he insisted on using the rotten 
Turkish Empire as the main bulwark against the relatively 
civilised and humane power of Russia. Mr. Gladstone illus- 
trates for us, as no other statesman of this century has ever 
illustrated for us, that a politician the heart of whose belief 
is Christian faith and that deep sympathy with the people 
which the Christian faith inspires, will, whatever error he 
may commit, have before him a far greater prospect than any 
statesman who makes his chief appeal to the passion for glory 
and the vulgar elements of national ambition. 


THE NEW JINGOISM. 

HE new Jingoism is just as unreasonable as the old, and 
far more dangerous. The idea of the Jingoes of 1874-79 

was substantially that England, besides picking-up any wild 
territories that lay handy, should regard Russia as a permanent 
and incurable enemy, should resist her on all occasions and at 
all points, and should be ready at any moment, if she gave 
the slightest pretext, to declare war. It was in the face 
of St. Petersburg that the purse was shaken, to stop St. 
Petersburg that we embarked on the foolish and immoral effort 
to conquer Afghanistan, and against St. Petersburg that 
Lord Beaconsfield contended at Berlin. The policy was 
radically bad, for an alliaace between England and Russia 
in Asia will ultimately be essential to both countries, as well 
as to the well-being of the half of mankind; but at least 
it was definite and practicable. We could have fought Russia, 
if we pleased; and, by offering the line of the Vistula to 
Germany, and Salonica to Austria, we might have inflicted 
grave injuries on that Empire, perhaps even have produced the 
fall of the House of Romanoff, and with it hideous anarchy 
throughout North Asia. The new Jingoes have no objective 
so well defined in view. Their object, apparently, is to bid 
defiance to the whole world, and especially Germany; and 
their method is, by a series of preposterous exaggerations, 
to create an alarm that “the Empire” is “dropping to 
pieces,’ that Prince Bismarck is plotting its destruction, and 
that Mr. Gladstone is hopelessly blind to the “grand 
truth” that an Empire like this, to keep alive, must 
pursue “an Imperial, an aggressive, and, if need be, an annex- 
ing policy.” To avoid such an imminent fate, the Govern- 
ment is called upon to expend many millions at once upon the 
Navy, to increase the Army largely, to go on annexing on a 
grand scale and in four quarters of the globe, and to resist 
France and Germany both together, and, if possible, in the 
most openly defiant manner. It is gravely stated that it is 
indispensable to recover New Guinea from the grasp of 
Germany ; to annex the New Hebrides, which France 
desires; to occupy Zululand and the Amatonga country, lest 
Germany should land there ; to insist on the submission of the 
Sultan of Zanzibar; and to offer to Siam a “direct and 
unqualified protectorate.” We are to do ail these things at 
once, while we are still invading Ethiopia, occupying Egypt, 
sending a corps d'armee into the very heart of South Africa, 
and watching with assiduous, not to say irritated, care the in- 
formal war raging between Paris and Pekin all along the 
coast of China. To make all these efforts easier, no opportunity 


is lost of affronting France, which is declared to be actively | 


hostile to us everywhere; and of irritating Prince Bismarck, 
who is said in big letters to be * insolent,” because he thinks an 
Anglo-Spanish Commercial Treaty unfavourable to Germany ; 
arrogant, because he annexes our leavings, having carefully 
waited to see what we shall leave ; and personally malicious, be- 
cause in Egyptian affairs he looks to his own interest, and courts 
France and not England. We wonder what we should say if 
such an outburst of Chauvinism appeared in the French or 
German papers,—we who grow rhetorically wild because a 
Russian editor, forbidden to write about internal politics, says 
Russia ought some day or other to annex Corea, which would 
cost her half a million of men. 

Now, we are by no means prepared to defend the whole 
foreign and Colonial policy of the present Government. We 


| 
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see evidence in many quarters that Lord Derby, in spite of his 
great sense and knowledge, lacks decision, as well as imagina- 
tion ; while his perception of the dangers involved in trans- 
marine possessions is so keen, that in the present condition 
of the public mind it has all the results of vacilla- 
tion. We should question if he vacillates at all in his 
inner mind; but as he acts one day on his own judgment, 
and next day in obedience to an impulse either from the 
Colonies or from opinion at home, his policy is as unsteady as 
if he did. We wish his position could be shifted, and are not 
absolutely contented even with Lord Granville. He is the 
most experienced diplomatist we have; and wherever experi- 
ence can help him, one of the safest and most adroit. We 
cannot approve the action of the Cabinet in Egypt, but 
we believe it will be found, when the truth begins to 
coze out, that Lord Granville, accepting his difficult 
conditions as an English statesman must, has steered 
the ship safely through most serious embarrassments. 
He has, too, made one or two noteworthy coups,—one 
being to convince M. Ferry that his Recidivists must not 
go to New Caledonia; another, to induce Spanish statesmen 
to surrender their strong objections to a commercial modus 
vivendi ; a third, to carry all he desired, and much more than 
we like, upon the Niger; and a fourth, and most important 
one, to extinguish the French claims in Newfoundland, which, 
so far from being “shadowy,’ were a source of perpetual 
irritation. There is always a war latent in a Fishery dispute, 
because you can protect the fish only by firing shots, and so 
waking on both sides the bitter jealousy for the honour 
of the Flag. Nevertheless, Lord Granville too often 
leaves an impression of carelessness and of inability to 
recognise rapidly the sudden changes of policy which 
are for the moment so marked a feature in the action of 
Continental States. He is ex rapport with the statesmen, 
rather than with the ideas of Europe. There is ground on 
points for serious criticism of the foreign policy of the Govern- 
ment, and on one or two even for condemnation; but the 
abuse poured out by the new Jingoes is neither criticism nor 
censure, but a rhetorical outburst intended to stir-up the 
people to an attitude which it would be almost lunatic to 
adopt. Surely it does not take a statesman to see that, with 
a world at drill, these are not days for bluster ; that to threaten 
Europe is only to irritate, not to overawe its rulers; that if 
we are seriously to resist France, we want at least German 
favour; while if we are to withstand Germany, an entente cor- 
diale with France is indispensable. There are journals which, in 
mere blind animosity to anything like caution, call on the house- 
holders, in the name of honour, to fire into the burglars and 
the police too, Surely any sensible Government with an 
affair like the Egyptian on its hands—that is, with a most 
painful and complicated negotiation and a small war both 
going on at once, and impeding and interrupting each 
other at every turn—may be held wise in waiting for 
the finish of that undertaking before embarking in new 
enterprises. That is Radical skulking‘ No, it is old 
Roman policy, confirmed by the experience of every Empire 
that has arisen in the ages. This perpetual multiplication of 
demands, all pressed as if time had no existence, and the long 
history of England would terminate to-morrow, is the very 
cause of our apparent weakness, the very reason why our 
Expeditions look feeble, and our negotiations sometimes 
fail. Our duties are so many that the Army cannot supply 
the men ; our “ points of interest” so numerous that there can 
be no give-and-take in our negotiations. The exaggerations, 
too, in which Jingoes indulge, are of the most senseless kind. 
We should not in any case win in diplomatic negotiations by 
declaring that the Empire was “dropping to pieces ;” but 
where is there a tittle of evidence for that preposterous state- 
ment? Where are we losing, and what have we lost? In 
America we are exactly where we were, except that the West 
Indies, like Vienna and Berlin, are feeling severely the 
sudden collapse in the sugar-market, and that we are at 
last sole owners of Newfoundland. In Asia, we are calmly 
delimiting the frontiers of Afghanistan—that is, announcing 
that Afghanistan in certain contingencies would be protected ; 
while the retiring Viceroy of India is escorted to his ship by 
250,000 natives. In Africa, we have acquired within the 
month legal dominion over the Lower Valley of the Niger, 
and have so impressed the Boers, that, for the first time, they 
are splitting into two parties, one of them in favour of peace. 
In the Pacific, we have failed to take an island which Australia 
wants, but we do not; and have positively lost nothing, not 





even in the rate of growth of our vast dependencies. Defeat 
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in the Pacific, forsooth! when our only trouble is that 
Australia is rushing towards the sovereignty of her waters a 
little too fast. In Europe, we admit we are in embarrassment, 
the Egyptian Question threatening all alliances, and interfering 
with everything, possibly even with the unity of the Cabinet ; 
but that embarrassment, perplexing as it is, will not cause 
the Empire to drop to pieces, or reduce England to the 
position of a third-rate Power. We may lose, we are 
told, with Egypt the prestige upon which the Empire rests ; 
but where is the proof that it does rest on anything so 
shadowy ? If it does, the Empire must have tumbled through 
a great many times in the last thirty years, during which there 
has never been an autumn in which this cry has not been 
heard. The truth is, the Empire rests, first, on the justice 
with which England governs, which prevents general revolt, 
and gives us everywhere a powerful native party; and, 
secondly, on the power of the country, when in earnest, to put 
forth resources which have always been denied by our own 
alarmists, and have never but once in our history—the once 
being the American Revolt—proved inadequate to their end. 

If we believed that the Democracy sympathised with this 
new outcry, we should expect great misfortunes in the imme- 
diate future ; but we do not. Newspaper-buyers sympathise to 
the extent of a great outlay of pennies ; but the people do not. 
The provinces are perfectly calm. The candidates are talking 
about the Lords, taxes on corn, the depression of trade, local 
taxation ; anything except the humiliation of the country and 
the necessity of war. There are no warlike public meetings. 
The country journals are ridiculing the ery. Even in London 
there is no feeling manifest among the masses, while the tone 
of the educated is one of perplexed inquiry as to what Prince 
Bismarck can possibly be at. The country is, if anything, too 
trustful, and would, if we understand the symptoms at all, re- 
gard a policy of adventure just as it regarded it in 1879,—that 
is, it would allow the Government to pursue one, and then 
quietly turn itout. The new Jingoism, like the old, so far as 
it spreads at all, penetrates only through a class, and that the 
very one which one-half the screaming party has done its best 
to dethrone. If there is a class which is powerless just now, 
it is that which finds pleasure in believing that if this or that 
strategical point is not occupied next week all is over with 
Great Britain. 


THE BETROTHAL OF THE PRINCESS BEATRICE. 


en journalists are as clumsy in their use of the 

language of ceremonial as all other Englishmen, except 
Lord Granville. It is a pleasant and a graceful custom 
that all England should congratulate the Sovereign on the 
marriage of any of her children; but the grace, at all events, 
is taken out of the offering when it is couched in language 
of abject sycophancy, wholly unreal, and, in the present in- 
stance, singularly out of place. The object of national regard 
is, or should be, the Queen, rather than her family; and, in 
consenting to the betrothal of the Princess Beatrice, the Queen 
considers her daughter's happiness, rather than her own, 
Prince Henry of Battenberg consents, it is true, to stay in 
England,—no slight sacrifice, when one remembers how abso- 
lutely every career will be closed to him here, and how many are 
open in Germany,—but every marriage divides a household, and 
the loneliness of the Sovereign will be more complete than ever. 
We know of nothing more pathetic in the world than the 
contrast which must exist between the position of Queen 
Victoria, as a Sovereign who is known of all mankind, and an 
object of affectionate interest to millions, who will give a 
name to an era, and whose personality stands between this 
generation and its growing tendency to Republicanism, and 
her position as a lady declining into years, with the cares 
of fifty States upon her shoulders—for nothing can occur 
in the Empire which does not at least seem of moment 
to its Sovereign—with no change to expect save the last one, 
and with almost all relatives, intimates and close friends, slowly 
passing away. No one now in the Palace, except the Princess 
Beatrice, stands really close to the Queen, or on any footing of 
possible equality ; and the Princess is passing, if not into 
another country, into another family,and yet the Queen is ex- 
pected to be glad, That is, it will be said, but the common lot 
0° the old, and every other widow in years goes through the same 
experience ; but ivis not true. To other widows, with the 
loneliness of age comes relief from duties, the society of equal 
friends, a lighter rush in the bewildering current of life, com- 
parative peace from the turmoil of the world’s affairs. There 
can he little peace for the Queen, with affairs growing every 





day more varied, more pressing, and more momentous, with 
the nations becoming every year more conscious, and therefore 
more perturbed; and with the sound of the rushing feet of 
the Democracy, which to a politician of the Queen’s experi- 
ence must now be plainly audible, coming nearer and nearer to 
the Throne. When all is said, a Queen’s réle is to be royalist ; 
and there is no Sovereign in Europe, however great the ad- 
vance of his or her States, who can reflect, without melancholy, 
that the day when Sovereigns needed no protection is long past, 
and that almost all hold not only power, but life, only on con- 
dition of incessant watchfulness. We do not congratulate the 
Queen, though we honour her self-sacrifice. 

We could have wished, for one reason, that the fates 
had postponed the betrothal of the last maiden Princess 
of the House for one more year. We _ should like 
to have seen what the first Democratic House of Com- 
mons would have decided about the question of appanages, 
whether it would have really been as unreasonable, not to say 
mean, about the maintenance of the Queen’s children, as some 
of the constituencies certainly are now. If it is so, the next 
Premier will undoubtedly be obliged to put the whole matter 
on a new footing, for these recurring squabbles about allow- 
ances are as undignified as they are futile. We understand 
the dislike to endow collaterals or establish precedents 
of too extensive application, and are in truth rather care- 
less what becomes of Kings’ cousins, second cousins, and 
remote descendants. But the nation cannot refuse portions 
to the Sovereign’s children, who are either the children of 
England or have no position at all; and we have no sympathy 
with the grudging spirit in which the duty is now performed. 
Republicanism is a noble faith, and may at no distant date 
be the political faith of all English-speaking men, as it is 
already their political practice ; but there is no nobility what- 
ever, nothing but ignoble querulousness and bad-temper in 
squabbling with the Throne about the cost of its necessary 
robes. The allowances of the Royal House are but part of 
its dress, or of that external magnificence which for it is but 
decorum; and to higgle about paying them is but meanness 
like that of the millionaire, who will keep carriages but will 
not pay for any renovation of their paint. It is not economy, 
but penny-wisdom. We sadly want in this country a new 
Joseph Hume, a man who will persistently protect the nation’s 
shillings, and insist upon knowing the reasons for the dead- 
weight we have to carry; but if he has sense as well as thrift, 
he will set down the cost of the monarchy at so much, and 
ask if the total, not the details, is worth its cost. We have not 
patience to read of the grants for Royal yachts, for useless 
ceremonies, for regiments of retired Generals, and shiploads of 
Admirals off duty, all passed without a word; and then to hear 
murmurs about a petty sum to be allowed to a Princess who 
has been in her sphere of real use, and who, if she were not, is 
part of the symbol we are unanimously agreed to keep up. Let 
us be done with the Monarchy, or let us pay for it,—we will 
not say like gentlemen, but like men of sense. We do not 
believe the electors recognise the character of their own behaviour 
when they growl at decent allowances to the daughters of the 
National House, or bid their representatives refuse to the 
Heir of the Throne the means of living like a grandee. What else 
do they want him to be, or would they like a subscription on 
his behalf? The worship of the Queen, the base adulation 
with which every incident in her life is recorded, the daily 
complaint that she is too retired, the murmuring because the 
Heir needs an establishment, and the groaning because a 
Princess must have pin-money suited to her rank, make up 
together a scene which to us at least, who are certainly not 
strong Monarchists, is unintelligible, if not disgusting. 
Scissors are not the weapons with which a throne should be 
assailed, nor is there any wisdom in declaring that an idol 
shall continue to be worshipped, if only it will consent to wear 
shabby robes. 


LORD WOLSELEY’S MARCH FROM KORTI. 


NHE curtain has risen for the second act in the Soudanese 
drama, and the action will henceforward be more ex- 
citing. It is difficult to keep on watching a military regatta, 
even in Ethiopia, when the boats are moving forward at less 
than ten miles a day. Lord Wolseley has not, it is true, 
brought his Expedition up to Korti, for a large portion of his 
force is still, with infinite toil and an admirable patience, 
struggling up the Nile, between Dongola and Ambukol. The 
General has, however, concentrated so many men at Korti, and 
has the remainder so close, that he has ventured to order the 
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final preparations for a daring march of 180 miles across the 
nearly waterless desert to Shendy, on the Nile bank, where he 
will be within reach of General Gordon’s steamers. He will 
thus avoid traversing the immense bend of 400 miles which 
the Nile makes between Shendy and Korti. The main 
difficulty of this march is the want of water; but, for- 
tunately, it is limited by the existence of a large supply 
at Gakdul, half-way across, There are not only wells at this 
point, but pools of water which are never dry, and possibilities 
that if pipes are sunk water may be procurable in large quan- 
tities. Sir Herbert Stewart has, therefore, been ordered, by a 
yapid march of three days, to seize Gakdul, lodge there large 
supplies carried upon a huge cavalcade of spare camels, and 
entrench himself and his depéts to await reinforcements. He 
has the Guards Camel Corps and the Mounted Infantry 
with him, only 1,800 men in all; but no resistance is 
expected on the march, and once arrived and entrenched, 
the force could defend itself against all the tribes in 
the Soudan. The Soudanese, brave as they are, have 
no heavy artillery, and no engineering skill, and are stopped 
by the smallest earthwork, or by walls as poor as those 
behind which General Gordon has held Khartoum for months. 
General Stewart marched on December 30th, his force, as it 
stretched away into the desert, affording a spectacle of rare 
picturesqueness and interest, even to men who scarcely know 
that Pharaoh’s troops must have often passed by the same 
route, mounted in the same manner ; and it is calculated that 
he will be safely entrenched at Gakdul on the 4th inst., 
and able to send back his camels for further supplies. By 
the 18th, if all goes well, a larger body of troops, possessed 
of more complete information, should have started from 
Korti; and by the 25th, at latest, the entire force to be em- 
ployed, numbering, we imagine, 6,000 men, should be on its 
way to Shendy, where the final march to Khartoum will begin. 
Should all go well, Khartoam will be relieved by the middle 
of February, and General Wolseley will have accomplished 
the greatest feat even of his career, having conducted a 
British Corps d’Armée, partly in row-boats, partly on camels, 
partly by ordinary marching, to a point fourteen hundred 
miles from the Mediterranean, across nearly waterless 
deserts, and up,a river which, for scores of miles at a 
time, is filled with dangerous rapids. He will have made his 
march, too, with little or no native assistance—for it is specially 
recorded that the clansmen hold aloof, and that the very 
camel-drivers begin to desert—and carrying with him all need- 
ful supplies, except the small stores of grain which the villagers 
consent to sell. He will, with only Arab resources—for 
he has neither railway nor wheeled carriage—have carried a 
powerful white tribe across the desert with impedimenta 
which twice the number of Arabs would declare it impossible 
to move. He will, in truth, have beaten the Arab clansmen 
on their own deserts, at their own special work, with resources 
like their own. 

The daring of the enterprise las evidently struck the troops 
engaged, some among whom, as one correspondent reports, use 
the word “ reckless” in describing it, and, undoubtedly, it is 
daring in the extreme. If the Mahdi has even 5,000 men on 
the route, he may make a desperate fight for the wells, or 
better still, attack the unloaded camels upon their return, 
when imperfectly guarded, and so make the second advance 
from Korti practically impossible. The Mounted Infantry, in 
such an attack, will be heavily weighted by the necessity 
of constant advance, lest their water-bottles should give- 
out, and by the protection of the beasts absolutely essen- 
tial to the advance of the Expedition. The ground in 
many places is hilly, and at points “ forests” of the mimosa 
give an enemy familiar with the desert a considerable amount 
of shelter. It is by running such risks, however, that cam- 
paigns are won ; and, in spite of Lord Hartington’s cautious 
tone, we will not doubt that Shendy will be reached. Lord 
Wolseley is a cautiously provident man: he has carefully 
avoided over-taxing his probable supplies of water, and 
he must have much better information than exists here 
as to the amount of resistance to be expected. He 
probably, for example, knows quite well all that the 
“ doubtful” tribes know, how much they are asking to remain 
neutral, and whether he has satisfied their expectations, Their 
calculation will be to get all the money they can, and then to 
declare enthusiastically for the winning side. He is most 
careful, as the Ashantee campaign showed, about expending 
his men, and knows well that everything he values in the 
world—his reputation, his future, and his hold over opinion— 
is dependent upon ultimate success, The only serious danger 














would arise if he had gravely miscalculated the Mahdi’s 
means; and both from natives and from General Gordon he 
must know fairly well, though roughly, with what he has to 
contend. The Mahdi’s main strength, which is for some 
reason estimated in all native accounts at 14,000 men, is 
round Khartoum, and although he may have men posted at 
Metemneh, the rocky defile just outside Shendy, his officers 
can no more execute a rapid march to Shendy in great force 
than General Wolseley can. They are not so weighted with 
impedimenta, but they have just the same necessity for water, 
and just the same difficulties in concentrating force. 

Once at Shendy, all should be well with the Expedition. 
They will have plenty of water, they will be in communication 
with General Gordon, and they can—as he did—gather in 
supplies. General Earle has already left Korti in boats, 
with orders to reach Abu Hamad, and thence either 
open a path to Korosko across the desert by the way over 
which General Gordon and Colonel Stewart rode, or to make 
a spring on Berber, which must be retaken in order to clear 
the river. Whatever the plan on this point, which is possibly 
hidden by telegrams intended to mislead, six thousand 
Englishmen, well provided with water and supplies, are sure 
to be safe, and by the latest accounts time is not imme- 
diately pressing at Khartoum. General Gordon still holds his 
own there, after a defence which will live for ever in 
the history of Asiatic warfare; his steamers are still afloat, 
and he has ample supplies of food; while, if his ammunition is 
running short, he can communicate with Shendy. The Ex- 
pedition, therefore, though daring in the extreme, is not reck- 
less ; and there is nothing to justify croaking, except the 
chance that Soudanese Arabs may, for the first time, be able to 
stop British troops. With the experience of El Teb behind us, 
and no chance, therefore, either of rashness or of carelessness in 
the face of enemies as brave in assault as Europeans, that should 
be impossible ; and we hope yet to record before March the relief 
of acity which only a British Government would have attempted 
to relieve. 


EVANGELICALISM IN THE CHURCH. 

FFNUE promotion of a hard-working and vigorous Evangelical 
to the Deanery of Gloucester, in the place of the late 

Dean Law, is evidence that the present Prime Minister does 
not neglect the interests of the Evangelical Party. Mr. 
Bickersteth, the new Dean of Gloucester, has done his 
work in Hampstead well; and no one can doubt that 
he is as distinctively Evangelical in his view of Church 
doctrine as his predecessor, Dean Law. For our own parts, we 
would rather see able Evangelicals appointed to Bishoprics 
than to Deaneries. The greater office gives them the kind of 
influence for which they themselves have the most craving, and 
which is most useful to the party; while the lesser office 
seems hardly adapted to the character of those who make 
light of the externals of religion, and who would see in 
the noble architecture of a great cathedral less trace 
of the characteristic influence of divine crace than they would 
sea in a single service of the Salvation Army. We hardly 
know how a thoroughly Evangelical Dean can be expected to 
make the most of a Cathedral service as a popular religious 
influence. He probably distrusts the effect of the arts upon 
human sensibilities, and would regard the effective use of these 
arts as mere appeals to the natural man, appeals which must 
ignore, and may even hinder, the appeals which he would desire 
to make to the spiritual man. Hence, we would rather see the 
Deaneries in the hands of that Church Party which regards the 
religious arts as in some sense quasi-sacramental influences, than 
in the hands of the party which at best makes very light of 
those influences. Again, the kind of learning which seems best 
to suit the comparative leisure and independence of a Deanery 
is certainly rarer among the Evangelical Party than among their 
ecclesiastical rivals of the High and Broad parties. Hence, it 
would have given us even more satisfaction to see Mr. Bicker- 
steth promoted to the Bench than to see him promoted to the 
comparative seclusion of the Gloucester Deanery,—more 
especially as he succeeds a Dean of precisely the same school,. 
who, in his great age, thought very little of the opportunities 
which a noble Cathedral offers for the diffusion of Christianity 
amongst the people. We do not know, of course, whether 
it be the theory of the Prime Minister to keep up a con- 
tinuous tradition of a special school of Christian thought 
in the same localities, If not, we regret that he has appointed 
a strict Evangelical to succeed.a strict Evangelical in such a 
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post as the Deanery of the beautiful Cathedral of. Gloucester. 
If he does at all lean to that theory, we think it a mistaken 
one. Though we should be very sorry to see sudden and violent 
changes made in the character of the teaching to which any 
particular Church is submitted, we should be glad that the 
laity in every district should be compelled, where it is prac- 
ticable, to apprehend those considerable divergences of 
thought which pervade the whole atmosphere of the Anglican 
Church, and which really awaken the too often soporific minds 
of church-goers. For the individual teaching given in the 
pulpit, the Church is not, in any strict sense, responsible ; and 
it is well that laymen should know distinctly what the differ- 
ences of opinion are which prevail amongst the various 
theologians who accept, with full loyalty, the liturgy of the 
Church of England. 

The appointment of Mr. Bickersteth to the Deanery of 
Gloucester raises, however, the more important question, —what 
the true function of the Evangelical Party is; what, if they 
were wise, they would really make of it? This is the question 
discussed by Mr. Bartlett in an interesting article which has 
appeared in the current number of the Contemporary Review, 
and to it he gives a very clear and explicit answer. That 
answer is that the Evangelical Party in the Church ought to 
assert boldly the right to co-operate openly with the great 
Nonconformist bodies, even to the point of admitting them 
to communion ; ought to cultivate preaching in the broad 
sense which would make the pulpit again a great engine 
in the State; and ought to demand for the laity that ample 
share in the government of the Church from which laymen 
are at present excluded. That is an intelligible programme ; 
but we venture to say that it is one which is much more likely 
to be worked out by the Broad Church Party than by the 
Evangelicals. Nay, we should go further, and suppose from the 
internal evidence of the article that Mr. Bartlett himself is con- 
templating its being worked out rather by the Broad Church 
Party than by the Low. The list of worthies whom he 
fears that the High Church would be disposed to excom- 
municate if they could, is mainly a list of Broad Church 
divines. And in this direction, too, his hint points that 
“spirituality ’’ is but “the modern form of justification 
by faith,” or. which Luther's conception of Christianity hinged, 
—for our own part we think we could make it evident 
that spirituality and “justification by faith” only, in the 
extreme Lutheran sense of the term, are inconsistent rather 
than identical,—and, again, his hint that the preachers of the 
Church should be often ready to “ prefer the cause of truth 
and justice even to that of religion and piety.” And so far 
as Mr. Bartlett means that the change for which he wishes 
is to be wrought-out by the Broad Church Party,—by the 
party who think comparatively little of dogma beyond 
the very narrowest limits, and who would extend the 
sacraments, so far as they insist upon them at all, to all 
persons, whether Anglicans or not, willing to receive them,— 
we think that he is right. That party would be per- 
fectly justified in claiming the right of communion with 
Dissenters, and in so using the pulpit that it should become 
as much the centre of a propaganda of justice as a centre of 
the propaganda of piety —though why Mr. Bartlett contrasts 
“ truth” and “ religion ” as tosome extent having widely diver- 
gent ends, we do not understand. Piety, no doubt, may be tem- 
porarily promoted without any clear aim at truth, but not 
surely anything that any intelligent man would call “reli- 
gion.” However, that is a purely parenthetical observation. 
What we wish to urge is this, that so far as we understand the 
Evangelical Party, the policy which Mr. Bartlett urges on them 
is hardly possible to them. They could, no doubt, claim com- 
munion with a few of the most orthodox sects of Dissenters ; but 
at the present day, when dogmatic truth is so little thought 
of, even among Churches formerly orthodox, the Evangelicals, 
ambiguous as even their own dogmatic principles are, would very 
soon find themselves drifting away from all they had most 
treasured, if they fraternised freely with all sorts of nominally 
orthodox Dissenters, Mr. Gladstone, in his essay on the 
Evangelical party, has shown that its weakness lay in its 
individualism,—in the exceeding haziness of its dogmatic ideas 
in spite of its tenacious love for a special pietistic phraseology. 
But hazy as its dogmatic ideas have been, they have been hazy 
chiefly perhaps, because Evangelicals felt that in holding fast by 
the liturgy of the Church they had a sheet-anchor which would 
not allow them to drift far from a certain well-defined 
class of dogmatic truths. Evangelicals, as such, would cease 
to be Evangelicals if they ceased to hold very strongly 
to the Trinitarian divinity which is, we need hardly say, essen- 








tial to their chief doctrine,—the doctrine of the Atonement, 
And they would soon find themselves drifting away very fast 
from the Trinitarian divinity, and therefore from the central] 
principle of their creed, if they established themselves in full] 
communion with all the nominally orthodox sects of the Non. 
conformists. For our own parts, we should hold that the 
Evangelicals, as a party, have no great future in the Church, 
because they both cling to certain great convictions which in- 
volve a strong dogmatic system, and yet deprecate the intellectual 
definition of doctrine as a species of vain wisdom which is not 
perfectly spiritual. We believe that these tendencies cannot 
long be combined. Either the dogmatic holdfast must be 
given up, or the intellectual treatment of dogma must be 
restored to its old authority in the Church. What Mr. Bart- 
lett looks forward to may be accomplished by the Broad 
Church Party, with whom the minimizing of dogma is a 
principie; but hardly by the Low-Church Party, to whom 
nevertheless he makes nominally his able appeal. 


MR. CHAPLIN’S IDEAS. 


T is plain that Protectionists are becoming more sanguine 

in view of the change in the electorate; and we are not 

at all sure that they have not more reason for their hope than 
Free-traders are likely at first to acknowledge. The very 
theoretical perfection of our creed tends to blind us to the 
moral plausibility of the counter-argument. Yet how strong 
this moral plausibility is may be judged alike from its uni- 
versal acceptance outside England, and from the peculiar 
conditions which have made Englishmen Free-traders. Free- 
traders appeal to the consumer on the side of his interest; 
Protectionists appeal to the consumer on the side of his duty, 
They call upon him to do to others as he would have others 
do to him. What will it profit you, they ask, to get your 
goods a little cheaper from the foreigner, and to see your own 
countrymen starving? A clear conscience is worth more than 
ten per cent. discount on your purchases; it is better for 
national industry to prosper fairly all round, than for a 
few to prosper greatly at the expense of the rest. All over 
the world this way of reasoning makes converts; and 
that it has not made them in this country is due 
to the special circumstances under which Protection and 
Free-trade were here pitted against one another. In 
England, the Protectionists have belonged to a single 
industry, and that the industry which produces the universal 
food. The whole bread-eating community has been drawn-up 
on one side, and the agricultural class on the other. More 
than this, the agricultural class has until now seemed much 
more limited than it really is. When we name the cotton 
industry or the iron industry, we think at once of the mills of 
Lancashire or the Northern forges pouring out as the day’s 
work comes to an end their hundreds of thousands of work- 
men. But when we name agriculture, we think only of the 
farmer. The labourers are too scattered to make any impres- 
sion on us. We cannot travel by rail through a manufacturing 
district without seeing something of the “ hands.” They are 
dimly visible through factory-windows or across the strong 
light of the furnace-flame. But what do we see of the 
agricultural “ hands”? Just one glimpse here and there 
when the ploughman turns his head, or the hoer straightens 
his back to look after the passing train. We forget how 
often this experience is repeated in a day’s journey through 
agricultural England. The effect of thus associating master 
and workman in our conception of manufacturing industries, 
and of regarding agricultural industry as composed only of 
masters, has been to invest Protection with a special air of 
class-selfishness. It has seemed, in quite an exceptional sense, 
the cause of the few against the many, not of one section of 
the many against other sections. Now, one effect of the 
Franchise Act will be to bring the agricultural labourers out 
of the shade in which they have hitherto lived. In becoming 
a political force, they will become, for the first time, a visible 
industrial force. And what is yet to be seen is how far this 
change will place the interests—real or apparent—of agri- 
culture in line with the interests of the other great industries, 
Protection will be put to the new constituencies as a question, 
not of profits, but of wages, of such a rise in the price of wheat 
as may not only enable the farmer to pay his rent and lay some- 
thing by, but enable the labourer to live. We are not at all 
sure that ifthe labourers get this idea into their own heads, 
they need despair of implanting it in the heads of other classes 
of workmen. It is a great mistake to suppose that large bodies 
of men are swayed only or even chiefly by considerations of 
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pure selfishness. They are far more likely to be carried away 
by a desire to do something which, as they think, will be fair 
all round ; and if it is put to the artisans by men of their own 
class, that a moderate duty on corn will make the difference 
between penury and comfort to the agricultural labourer, they 
may be more ready than economists can easily believe to con- 
sent to a moderate rise in the price of bread. 

It is to the farmers themselves that we should most look 
for sound views on this question, in the light in which it now 
promises to present itself. In the curious interview with Mr. 
Chaplin, which is given in the Daily News of Wednesday, we 
see the traditional Protectionist finally parting company with 
the delusisn that really dear bread will ever be tolerated in 
England. ‘“ No man in his senses,” Mr. Chaplin says, “ would 
advocate anything to make food dear for the people.” 
But a small duty on corn, he contends, would not make 
bread dear; and to prove this, he instances the fact that 
during all the recent depression of trade bread has been cheap, 
and yet for the greater part of that time the price of wheat 
has varied from 403. to 45s. a quarter. Now, if bread was 
cheap—so cheap as to make its price one of the things which did 
most to enable the working-classes to tide-over the recent bad 
times—with wheat never below 40s. a quarter, and sometimes 
as high as 45s., it cannot be contended—this is Mr. Chaplin’s 
argument—that a duty which would raise the price of wheat 
to 40s. from 30s., to which it has now fallen, would make 
bread dear. It might be a little dearer than it is now; but it 
would not be dear absolutely, and a slight rise in the price the 
working-classes would not mind, if the result were to make 
agriculture prosper. “ Mr. Bright has told them [the artisans] 
a dozen times that much of their depression is owing to bad 
harvests. So itis; but if the influence of bad harvests is so 
injurious to trade, what will be their position if instead of bad 
harvests we have none ai all?” And “there will be none 
unless it pays people to produce them.” It is at this 
point that we should expect the farmer to come in. 
“ What,” he will say to Mr. Chaplin, “is this all that 
you are going to do for me? I have been complaining all 
through the agricultural depression that I cannot live by 
growing wheat at 40s. a quarter, and you try to cheer me with 
a prospect of a duty on corn, which shall ensure me against 
having to sell my wheat at less than 40s. a quarter.” This is 
much as if the man who brought his horse down to a straw a 
day should have sought to prolong its life by promising that 
the daily feed should be less than the single straw. Mr. 
Chaplin has mastered the truth that makes Protection impos- 
sible if it is to be effectual from the farmers’ point of view ; 
but he has not yet realised that Protection which is not 
effectual from the farmers’ point of view, will not be worth 
resorting to. Of what use is a duty which just stops short of 
raising wheat to the price at which it will pay the average 
man farming average land to grow it? Indeed, it might be of 
worse than no use, because it might just buoy the farmer up 
with the hope that he could yet grow wheat at a profit, and 
so put off the day when he turns his mind to growing 
something else. We do not—any more than Mr. Chaplin— 
say that it is an easy thing to find out what this something- 
else should be. But the more diiiicult a discovery promises to 
be, the more care we should take not to give men the least 
excuse for delaying the search for it. If there were any 
chance of the farmers listening to Mr. Chaplin, we should 
be tempted to despair of English agriculture, because the kind 
of Protection which he has in view would be quite valueless 
as a remedy for agricultural depression, and yet might prevent 
the timely application of some more effectual remedy. As a 
matter of fact, however, we do not think there is any chance 
that the farmers will listen to him ; and in that case “ Chap- 
lin’s Heal-all”? may take its harmless place among discredited 
quack medicines. The labourers will not cry-out for a sliding 
duty to cease when wheat is at 40s., unless the farmers tell 
them that if they get it they will be able to pay them higher 
wages; and the farmers will be under no inducement to hold 
out false hopes on this head, when all that such a duty 
could do for them would be to enable them to make a some- 
what better composition with their creditors. 








BOYS IN THE CHRYSALIS. 
E published on October 20th, 1883, a paper on the “ Auto- 
biography of Anthony Trollope,” in which we main- 
tained, what a great many correspondents evidently considered a 
very odd thesis, namely, that Mr. Trollope probably was, as a 
boy, as disagreeable, loutish, and incapable as all his comrades, 





including his brother, almost all his masters, and at least one of 
his able superiors considered him to be. We maintained that if 
Mr. Trollope had told the truth,—and of that there was no reason- 
able doubt,—there could be but one explanation of the facts, and 
that was that Anthony Trollope the boy differed essentially as 
well as in outward seeming from Anthony Trollope the man. 
The one developed into the other, but it was by a sudden 


| start and not by a gradual process, just as the tadpole, which 


is not a frog, but something quite different, belonging, 
indeed, to a different branch of the animal kingdom, be- 
comes suddenly a frog. People are so possessed with the 
phrase, “the boy is father of the man,” that many thought 
this a little absurd, half a dozen assured us that no such change 
could occur in a human being, and one excellent man gravely 
warned us that if a solution of continuity could occur in life, so 
it might in death, and then what would become of continuous 
identity in another world ? We need not say we intended nothing 
so absurd as this gentleman imagined, but we did intend to 
say that the difference, the radical difference, between the 
boy and the man, which constantly startles as well as 
puzzles preceptors, is seldom sufficiently reckoned on, especi- 
ally by parents, whose experience of their children is often 
so great and so minute as to be delusive. It is frequently 
a positive change, as it was in Trollope’s case, as if the 
nature had been compressed in a case, subserjnently to be 
burst; and while compressed, lacked qualities which could 
only come to it after its release. We are pleased, as well 
as amused, to find that this idea, which was a product of con- 
siderable experience, is confirmed by Dr. James Martineau, who 
has probably much greater experience, having, like all religious 
teachers of mark, been compelled to make a special study of the 
young. Inthe course of the remarkable sketch of his family 
history, and of his differences with his sister Harriet, which he 
published in the Daily News of Tuesday, Dr. Martineau says : 
—‘Tf Ido not misconstrue a class of facts frequently noticed, 
there are natures—and among them some of the most energetic 
and gifted in the end—which remain throngh childhood in a 
kind of chrysalis state; and first begin to quiver with their 
intended life, and at length break forth upon the wing in the 
second half of their second decade. As that is also the time 


when young people often leave the early nest for some 
new experience, bringing them into contact with fresh 


types of character and manners, the change of scene is 
apt to get all the credit of the marvellous hues and vivid flight 
now taken by the creature once so colourless and dull. But the 
metamorphosis would not be wrought upon a brother or sister 
differently tempered. It is essentially the unfolding of an 
inward nature reserved for this birth-hour, on the stroke of 
which it eagerly seizes on the relations which crowd in upon it 
from the novel elements around.” That passage conveys, in 
better words, precisely the idea we endeavoured to make plain, 
with the exception that we think the change a little greater 
than breaking -forth, the actual nature being occasionally 
modified, as we, though rarely, sometimes see it modified in 
maturer life, under religious or other influence, and that we 
should put the possible time of its occurrence much later. The 
man’s difference from the boy is sometimes not established till he 
is five-and-twenty, unless circumstances have been very favour- 
able to independence, either of judgment or of action. Trollope 
was a man before his true nature appeared, even in respect of effi- 
ciency for the work of life; and we have noted the alteration in men 
older than he, and that, too, in the peculiarities we think least 
liable to change, such as temper and frankness. It seems im- 
possible to most parents that the violent lad should become 
gentle-tempered, and the reserved lad frank; but both changes 
do in rare instances manifestly occur. 
indeed, why they should not. The relaxation of pressure upon 
the inner nature, which is often the consequence of independ- 
ence or other change of circumstances, not only allows the wings 
of the mind, as Dr. Martineau says, to be unfolded, but permits 
them to grow where they were not before. ‘Tying-up a child’s 
limb may only distort it; but it may also take out of the general 
frame its inherent vigour, its natural health, its characteristic 
and special power, and that larger result. of compression is true 
also of the mind. 


There is no reason, 


It is not only genius which requires room, 
but sometimes ordinary nature also. Ten per cent. of the most 
ordinary natures would have been crushed out of shape by a 
boyhood like that of John Stuart Mill as completely as that of 
a Shelley or a Coleridge would have been. The crust over the 
mind, though it often compresses only its powers,—a phenome- 
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non known in every third household, where Tom’s success in life 
never ceases to cause a mild surprise,—sometimes also squeezes 
and deadens, or suspends vitality in the essential character. The 
difference between Prince Frederick and Frederick the Great was 
not only one of mental strength, and though in part he may have 
hidden himself deliberately, in part also, when the flagstone was 
lifted by his father’s death, his character changed. 


We wonder whether the converse difference often occurs, and 

a character injured by want of compression, of the discipline 

which reveals that there are “musts” in the world, ever re- 

covers strength under the pressure of actual life, so that the 

light nature becomes serious and strong. We have not seen 

that, and do not remember in biography a clear instance of it; 

but Shakespeare knew human nature, and he thought it perfectly 

possible. If it is, and if the occurrence is frequent, the relief to 

the fathers of this generation will be considerable. There is an im- 

pression current, derived principally, we think, from satiric litera- 

ture, that the defect of the new generation is premature manliness, 

that all children, boys more especially, because they are more 

examined, display “old heads on young shoulders,” and that 

youthful priggishness is on the increase. That is not, however, 

the opinion of most schoolmasters and tutors, or of the few 

men we have encountered who have been compelled to study 

unusual numbers of lads. They say that the enormous 

change which has occurred in household discipline—a change 

which extends to all classes, and has immensely modified 

society—while it has made the young distinctly happier, 

and to a most curious degree conscious of their happiness, and 

conscious, too, that being dependent on their irresponsibility, it 

will soon end, has left them with characters altogether lighter, 
weaker, and less capable of steady endurance. They have not 
learned in the same degree to govern the will, they are more 
reluctant to face difficulty, and they shrink from the great 
drawback to working life—its inevitable monotony—with a 
painful deficiency in fortitude. They are not shallow, for they 
assimilate knowledge, and sometimes like it; they think witha 
clearness quite unknown in the past, and they observe as if 
they were old; but there is something lacking in the character 
which the older and harsher processes of bringing-up did 
produce. They were vexing processes, many of them, and 
they seem to parents of to-day quite out of the ques- 
tion, and to the young tyrannical; but they yielded their 
fruit. If the clay were conscious, it would probably not 
like the wheel, and would certainly detest the fire; but 
fire and the wheel make the pipkin, and the pipkin is water- 
tight, and until broken the most durable thing known. An 
Etruscan vase of pottery would last like a diamond, if only it 
were let alone, and it is only clay. There is a want of hardness, 
,or rather hardsettedness, in the new race which perplexes the 
elder one, and which is undoubtedly due to the removal of the 
compression which once fell upon children with the irresistible 
and all-pervading weight of an atmosphere. One can easily 
imagine that if life, with its hard facts—such as the necessity of 
eating, of obedience to ‘‘ musts,” and of standing alone—restores 
this old influence, the lightsome youth of our day will display 
as men, changes at least as startling, though in an opposite 

direction, as those which have struck Dr. Martineau and our- 

selves. Some of our Prince Hals will become Henry the Fifths. 

The alteration will be attributed to experience, and work, and 

contact with the unsympathetic; but it will not be wholly due 

to those causes, but to the fact that pressure has brought out 

qualities only existing before in the germ. The man will 

not be in all instances the lad developed, but the lad trans- 

formed. He is not really transformed, of course; but neither 

is he, as we contend, only grown, but rather he has en- 

larged, and new characteristics have come out as if they 

had been created. The potentiality of hardness must be 

in the clay; but still, pottery is not clay only. We have most 

of us witnessed this change—if not in others, then in ourselyes— 

as regards one quality, patience; and why should not there be 

others? Many among us do not grow patient, so much as 

acquire the faculty of patience ; and this often in conscious, yet 

very sudden leaps. The pressure, whatever it be, has annealed 

that side of the character, until it is as different from the previous 

character as pottery from clay. Sharp suffering is the quickest 

pressure, and the one most recognised; but the hydraulic pressure 

of lite acts too, and nearly or quite as effectually. The loss is 

mainly one of time; and though it is impossible for parents to 

think so, that is not always loss. The longer childhood is after all 

something to the good, and there is pliability in gristly bones. 





Most boys of to-day are ready for anything from learning 
Arabic to driving cattle, and for the work of life that is a set- 
off against the three or four years which seem to be lost from a 
certain want of “ breeze,” in the builders’ sense, visible in so many 
characters. It is odd to find the moth in the cocoon, and the 
silk-spinner out of it; but that happens with the human worm, 
and only strikes us because we are accustomed to another 
sequence. The one change, when we have once seen it occur 
or recognised that it can occur, is as little miraculous as the 
other. The stupid lad becomes the brilliant novelist. Why not 
the blithesome lad the steadiest of plodders ? 





AGE AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 
HE world is thoughtless even in its most amiable aspects. 
It congratulated Sir Moses Montefiore on attaining the 
age of 100 after a fashion that very nearly ensured his not 
living a week beyond the century; and it telegraphs congratula- 
tions to Mr. Gladstone on the completion of his seventy-fifth 
year, as if it had not already given the Prime Minister enough 
to do without acknowledging compliments sufficiently laborious 
and sufficiently effusive to make him long for a world where 
compliments are not. Perhaps the reason of the fuss is 
that the world rather plumes itself upon valuing age than 
values it as it ought to do; forif it did honestly value age, 
it would hardly make that value felt by overwhelming with 
new burdens those on whose power to bear the necessary 
burdens of their position it is congratulating itself. If the 
senders of these messages had asked themselves, in Sir Moses 
Montefiore’s case, ‘ Will this telegram add to his happiness ?’ 
or in Mr. Gladstone’s case, ‘ Will this telegram add to his power 
or usefulness ?’? most of the senders must have replied to them- 
selves in the negative. But as probably many of them only 
thought of asking themselves, ‘ Will it look well for us to send 
this telegram ?’ they snowed their unmerciful orange envelopes 
upon both the veterans without hesitation or pity. If they 
had really set the true value upon age and understood what it 
means, they would not have prepared a disturbing, and 
therefore inappropriate, sensation for a centenarian, or 
wasted the valuable time and energy of a Prime Minister in 
receiving and acknowledging a deluge of empty felicitations. 
For what exactly is the advantage of old age; for what 
qualities do we value it? Chiefly, we suppose, for its serenity, 
when it has achieved serenity; chiefly for that triumph over 
egotism and vanity, and the profuse illusions of youth, which 
hardly anything else brings. Yet it is precisely this serenity, 
this freedom from illusion, which popular demonstrations of 
over-expressed delight endeavour, however fruitlessly, to dispel. 
If the senders of these messages really said to themselves, ‘ No 
one will know better how little this is worth than the man to 
whom I send it,’ would they ever send it at all? We believe 
that they would not. It is because they expect to excite a 
little agitation, to create a faint illusion, that they pelt with 
congratulations the serenity and impartiality of judgment 
in which, if they really understand the best qualities which age 
brings with it, they profess to rejoice. 

And yet isit not true that wise age is admirable chiefly because 
it deprives us of so much which is not the streugth but the 
weakness of youth ? Wordsworth does not go far enough when 
he says,— 

“So fares it still in our decay, 
And yet the wiser mind 
Mourns less for what age takes away, 
Than what it leaves behind.” 
Age does something, no doubt, in taking away energy,—and 
energy, if rightly directed, is enviable; it weakens the tenacity 
of memory,—and memory, if it can only manage to drop what is 
not worth keeping, is also enviable; and it diminishes the 
vivacity and spring of the imagination. But in a noble mind, 
age takes away much more that we ought to wish to lose, 
than it takes of what we want to keep. It takes away prejudice, 
and passion, and irritable self-consciousness. It takes away 
that which misleads and perverts the judgment and the 
imagination, much more than it takes away of judging and 
imagining power, though it may sometimes “leave behind” 
enough of these disturbing elements to justify self-reproach and 
regret still. But long experience does undoubtedly, in a mind 
of high calibre, do an immense clarifying and purifying work,— 
a work which tends more to the true appreciation of the relative 
place of human beings in the universe, than any other agency 
in life. Milton truly says that it may even attain “to 
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something of prophetic strain;” and if it does so, it does so by 
removing the refracting vapours of prejudice and passion. More- 
over, age does not tend to weakness of will. Nothing is more re- 
markable in those who have made a good use of long experience 
than the growth of decision with the growth of clearness of 
vision. It is illusion, after all, which chiefly excuses the feebleness 
of our wills, and with the disappearance of the excuses, the edu- 
cated will asserts itself more and more, and never seems to lose 
in force as other and less essential elements of the mind do lose 
in force. Young men do great things, quite beyond the power 
of the aged, by the force of passion, and by the rapidity and 
vivacity of their influence over others. But in nine cases out of 
ten, what these men do that is good in its results, they do rather 
as instruments of a higher power, than because they really dis- 
cern the end for which they do it. Doubtless there was a great 
purpose in Alexander’s conquest of the Hast; but it was not 
Alexander’s purpose. Doubtless there was a great purpose in 
Napoleon’s conquest of the West; but it was not Napoleon’s 
purpose. Doubtless there was a great purpose in Clive’s con- 
quest of Bengal; but it was not Clive’s purpose. As a 
rule, and excepting, of course, the case of direct inspiration, 
the great achievements of the young have been the achieve- 
ments of instruments in the hands of a power which used them 
without betraying to them its real ends; while the old alone, 
those who have cleared their minds from illusion and passion, 
have had some conscious share in the great ends to the achieve- 
ment of which they have been permitted to contribute. Glory 
does not dazzle the old as it dazzles the young. Ambition does 
not mislead the old as it misleads the young. Impatience does not 
hurry the old into blunders as it hurries the young. Hence, the 
greatest things which the old do, they often do in the spirit of 
conscious beneficence; while the greatest things which even the 
best of the young do,—and they are often much greater in 
magnitude,—they do in the spirit of illusion or passion, and 
without any real command of the greater ends to which their 
enterprises lead. 

Doubtless, the great blot on the respect for age is that age in 
itself not only does not bring with it these results, but may 
bring quite opposite results. Age always empties ; but it may 
empty the mind of the wrong things. It may empty the mind 
of everything but selfish and egotistic passion, instead of 
emptying it of selfish and egotistic passion. It may make the 
medium through which everything is seen, one of a more and 
more disturbing kind. It may drain away all the generous 
passions, and leave nothing but envy, vindictiveness, and wil- 
fulness behind, It may discharge the memory of all that is 
elevating, and leave behind all that is degrading. It may take 
away the excuse of fiery impulses, and yet leave the ignobleness 
of malicious purpose. Age, doubtless, is a sieve which strains 
away either the dregs, and leaves behind all that is finest, 
or strains away the finer elements of experience, and leaves only 
the dregs ; and you can never be sure which of the twa processes 
will take place. Still, of course, the veneration for age is founded 
wholly on the assumption that the finer elements of experience 
are retained in the mind, and the grosser ones purged away; 
and this is the tendency in all cases in which the character 
is governed by a pure and noble will. In such a character even 
the memory, which always lets so much drop, as time goes on, 
appears to drop chiefly what most deserves oblivion, and to hold 
fast to that which is best adapted to guide, to refine, and tochasten. 
But it is well to observe that it is not age which constitutes the 
blessing of experience, but the right kind of experience which 
constitutes the blessing of age. Sometimes one is tempted to 
think that before unvenerable age could be purified it would 
have to be regenerated with the high impulses and passions of 
youth ; for really it is the precipitate of these impulses and 
passions, under the magnetism of a pure and disinterested will, 
which makes the experience in which the glory of age consists. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE ALLOTMENTS EXTENSION ACT. 
[To rue EpiTor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR,” | 
Srr,—I have read with much interest the letters which have 
appeared in the Spectator on the above subject during the past 
few weeks. Never, perhaps, has the relation of the rural 
labourer to his “ betters,”—that is, the squire, parson, and 
farmer,—been more strikingly illustrated than by the circum- 
stances connected with the Allotments Extension Act of 1882. 








The Act is a compulsory one, the 4th or enacting clause being 
described by a legal authority as “singularly mandatory” in 
its character. The Trustees of Charity-land are directed, 
whether asked to do so or not, to offer the land to labourers 
and others, in quantities not exceeding one acre, and at the 
same rent as that at which land of a similar quality is 
let to farmers in the same parish. Had such an Act of Par- 
liament been passed for the benefit of landowners and others of 
the better classes in the rural districts, it would, and very 
properly, have been put in force without difficulty or delay. 
With regard to the Act in question, however, Trustees and others 
of the territorial classes are acting in a manner which they them- 
selves deem best for the labourer, and are settling what they 
will or will not allow him to have; but it does not seem in the 
least to occur to them that it is their duty to carry out the law 
as it stands, no matter what their opinions may be respecting it. 
Accordingly, the Trustees, and those who act with them, while 
graciously permitting the labourer to have allotments as a 
privilege, and under certain rules and conditions, seem deter- 
mined that he shall have no legal rights whatever in the 
land, and they show this determination by ignoring or evading 
the Act altogether. Had the labourers been left to their own 
efforts to secure the benefits which the law confers upon them, 
and to their own urgent and in many cases touching appeals to 
the Trustees that the land might be given to them, I have no 
hesitation in saying that the Act would be at this moment_ 
almost a dead-letter. Fortunately, however, they are supported 
by an influential Association, which has done them good service. 
It is a striking illustration of the abject condition, both socially 
and politically, to which the agricultural labourer has been 
reduced in England, that noteven an act of Parliament can help 
him unless enforced by an influential organisation outside his 
own order. Even with this assistance he is but moderately 
successful; and the Trustees, in a large number of cases, have 
been enabled, through the inaction of the Charity Com- 
missioners, to override the Act. I do not care to go into 
the various points raised by your correspondents, for after two 
years’ contest with the Trustees and Charity Commissioners, 
I am convinced that the real settlement of the question 
can only be found when the labourers exercise their vote in 
1886. Sir Thomas Acland, whose wise and liberal policy with 
respect to allotments on his own estates cannot be too freely 
acknowledged, seems in his letter of the 20th to make the legal 
rights of the labourers subservient to other considerations not 
recognised by the Act. He seems to justify the Trustees in their 
refusal to let the land, on the ground that the income of the 
Charities might belessened. If such were the result, it would be 
no excuse for disobedience to the law; and the social and econo- 
mical advantages accruing to the labourer from the possession of 
a plot of land would, in my opinion, outweigh any drawback which 
might result from a decrease of the sum to be spent in doles, 
&c. Asa matter of fact, however, no such danger exists. The 
men are anxious and willing to pay a rent sufficient to guard 
against such a contingency. Further, it is not with this class 
of careful and conscientious managers of charities that the 
greatest difficulties have been found; but the most obstinate 
Trustees have been those who were letting lands, by no means 
at a high rent, to their own friends and relatives. Sir Thomas 
considers that these doles and other benefits are looked upon by 
the poor as their own, and should be held as sacred as other 
property. I heartily subscribe to the principle, and hence my 
strong objection to the policy of the Charity Commissioners, 
which has too often the effect of depriving the poor of these 
benefits by schemes framed mainly in the interest of the well- 
to-do classes. I have no personal feeling against the Com- 
missioners ; but I believe they can never satisfactorily carry out 
the duties imposed upon them, either with regard to the Chari- 
ties or to the Allotments Act. They are a centralised body, 
responsible, it seems to me, to no one, out of touch with the 
feelings, and unacquainted with the wants, of the people in the 
remote districts in which they seek to impose their will, The 
real solution, and one which I trust will be adopted when repre- 
sentative government is established in the counties, will be to 
place the work in question in the hands of representative local 
authorities. 


With respect to the charges preferred against the Charity 
Commissioners of neglect in the administration of the Allot- 
ments Act, I am content to rest them on «he evidence given 
before the Select Committee, and now pu' lished. My conten- 
tion is that they have taken no steps whatever to carry out the 
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Act, or to make its provisions known to those concerned ; that 
they have allowed Trustees to weary out the men by vexatious 
delays; that they have permitted, and even encouraged, Trustees 
to demand forehand rents which the labourers could not pay, 
and which were not contemplated by the Act; that they 
have allowed Trustees to Jet lands by auction to farmers 
and others, in open defiance of the law; that they 
have issued certificates of exemption at the request of the 
Trustees without consulting the men; and, generally, that 
they have not sufficiently regarded, in the interests of the 
labourers, the spirit or even the letter of the Act, but have 
taken upon themselves to put their own construction on its 
clauses. Those of your readers who wish to see the whole 
case stated, I would refer to the concise and able article in the 
Spectator of November 29th. The writer had evidently studied 
the whole evidence given before the Committee, and his digest 
of it is full, fair, and judicial. On the other hand, “ A Country 
Vicar,” who writes in the Spectator of the 6th ult., represents 
fully the temper and position of the Trustees. He is 
angry at the article in question, but is unable to refute 
a single argument in it. With wages at 12s., 10s., and in 
gome cases 9s. per week, the possession of a plot of land is of 
the last importance to the labourer and his family. Their lot is 
as hard as their patience is great. I was sitting in a cottage 
some months ago where the man, after a hard day’s work, was 
supping on bread and onions, and the woman, too poor to buy 
milk, was feeding her infant on bread and water and sugar. It 
cannot be otherwise with the miserable wages they are now re- 
ceiving. By legislation, in which they have had no share, we 
have deprived the labourers, as a class, of common and other 
rights which they formerly possessed in the land, and have 
reduced them to the condition of mere hirelings. It seems to 
me a cruel proceeding to interpose any obstacle whatever to the 
possession by the men of the comparatively small interests in 
the soil which the Allotments Act of 1882 clearly gives them.— 
IT am, Sir, &c., JESSE COLLINGS. 
Edgbaston, Birmingham, December 30th, 1884. 


"| 


[To THE Epiror OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR. 
Sir,—As the Duke of Argyll has far more than an hereditary 
claim to be listened to in matters of legislation, his opinion 
would have carried great weight with it had he taken the trouble 
to look at the Allotments Extension Act, instead of giving us 
his “impression” without having a copy before him. He 
“believes that in this case, at least, Parliament has been 
honest towards the Trustees, who are the administrators of land 
left for charitable purposes, and has not required of them to 
provide for a public object by any sacrifice of their own funds.” 
By this I understand that the Duke “ believes” the Trustees 
are still at liberty to get the best price they can for their land. 
I am far indeed from attributing dishonesty to Parliament, 
“in this case at least,’ as the Duke says; but having a 
copy of the Act before me, I take it to be a matter, not of 
belief, but of fact, that Parliament, “for a public object,” 
does require Trustees in some cases to accept from certain 
classes of the poor a lower rent than they could get from other 
tenants. The Trustees “ shall set apart for the purpose of this 
Act such field or other portion of the said lands [7.e., lands held 
for the benefit of the poor] as is most suitable as regards dis- 
tance and otherwise, for allotments” (Section 4). The land 
most suitable as regards distance is the land nearest the town, 
and suchand, under the name of accommodation-land, always 
commands a much higher rent than “land of the same quality 
is usually let for in the same parish.” And yet by the Act 
Trustees are compelled to offer to certain classes accommoda- 
tion-land at its ordinary agricultural value. 

As a trustee, I must say I entirely fail to get up any sense of 
injury at this requirement. The Duke talks of our “ providing 
for a public object by the sacrifice of our own funds;” but the 
funds are not our own, and we hold them simply to provide for 
certain “ public objects,” whether the relief of the poor or any 
other. Of course, the precise object is settled in each case by 
the terms of the trust; but it would be absurd if the terms of 
trusts remained unalterable by legislation, while the condition 
of the people concerned underwent important changes. As the 
Allotment Act hints by mentioning “the present Poor-Law ” 
in its preamble, the Poor-Law itself has fulfilled the intention 
of many old bequests. In a vast number of instances the precise 
class of beneficiaries has varied from time to time, and has been 





determined more by chance than by legislation, or by founders’ 
intentions. What chance has done blindly Parliament may 
surely do with its eyes open. In the present instance, it has, 
to a small extent, substituted one class of beneficiaries for 
another. This being clearly understood, Trustees will, no doubt, 
be as careful of the interests of the new beneficiaries, the “in- 
dustrious cottagers of good character, being day labourers or 
journeymen,” as they are of the old class, now reduced in 
number, who have the rents divided among them in doles of 
bread, clothing, or money.—I am, Sir, &c., 
December 30th. R. H. Quick, Vicar of Sedbergh. 


ANGRA PEQUENA. 
{To THE EprrTor OF THE ‘*‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—In your note on the Angra Pequefia business, you 
observe that it is not explained how Lord Derby came to be 
ignorant of the change of policy on the part of Germany in 
regard to colonisation, and you assume that he relied on in- 
formation four years old. The explanation which you seek is 
contained inthe Parliamentary Papers themselves, although the 
London Press, for its own reasons, has chosen to ignore it. In 
February, 1883, Count H. Bismarck told Sir Julian Paunce- 
fote that Germany had not the least intention to obtain 
a footing in South Africa. In August, 1883, the British 
Chargé d’ Affaires at Berlin wrote a despatch volunteering 
information to the same effect. On May 380th, 1884, Lord 
Ampthill, who was supposed to enjoy the peculiar confidence of 
Prince Bismarck, wrote two despatches to Lord Granville, one 
contradicting a statement of the Standard that Angra Pequefia 
had been taken under the protection of Germany, and the other 
stating that the support of the German Government to an expe- 
dition, which was about to start inland from Angra Pequeiia, 
would be confined to conveying the party thither in a gun- 
boat. The Standard report had been sent to the Foreign Office 
by Lord Derby with an inquiry as to its truth. There was a 
time when a Cabinet Minister might have thought it beneath 
his dignity to notice a report in a penny paper. But those 
days have passed. In this instance, and also in the case of a 
somewhat similar report in the Daily News in 1883, Lord Derby 
founded inquiries upon what appeared in the Press. He, in 
fact, took the measures which any vigilant and cautious man 
would take in regard to his own affairs; but he was baffled in 
his endeavours to arrive at the truth, either because the 
Germans had not then the intentions they now say they had, or 
because they did not think it convenient to declare them until 
the time was ripe for them to pour their griefs into the sympa- 
thising ears of the London daily editors.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Nemo. 





PRINCE BISMARCK AND MR. GLADSTONE. 
(To THE EpiTor oF THE ‘‘ SPEcTATOR.”’] 
Srr,—The statement commented on in your last number that 
Prince Bismarck is desirous of placing Mr. Gladstone in a 
dilemma respecting Egyptian affairs which would compel his 
resignation, is consistent with many known facts. From the 
beginning of the Egyptian complications, Prince Bismarck has 
never made a secret of his wish that England should establish 
herself permanently in Egypt. But, at the same time, as often 
as Mr. Gladstone’s Government has sought to obtain a European 
sanction for any settlement of the Egyptian Question, Prince 
Bismarck has been decidedly unfriendly. There seems strong 
ground for believing that but for him the acquiescence of 
jurope in some tolerably reasonable settlement could before 
now have been obtained. On the other hand, Mr. Gladstone 
has hitherto shown himself absolutely determined to take no 
decided step in Egypt without European sanction. There must 
be some solid reason for this irreconcilable difference between 
the two statesmen on a matter of apparently secondary import- 
ance. Why is Prince Bismarck, who wants to see England 
permanently established in Egypt, determined that she shall 
have no European sanction for what she does? and why is Mr, 
Gladstone so unwilling to stir one step without obtaining that 
sanction? The answer seems sufficiently obvious. What 
England does with the sanction of Europe could not possibly 
justify any claims in the nature of compensation by the Powers 
who had given their sanction; what she does on her own sole 
responsibility might be used as a justification for such claims. 
There may be, as has been alleged, personal animosity 
against Mr. Gladstone in Prince Bismarck’s mind, and 
he has more than once shown that his action in im- 
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portant affairs may be swayed by personal animosities 
against men who have thwarted him. But assuredly the 
main object sought to be obtained by Mr. Gladstone’s over- 


take without European sanction a decided course in Egypt. Is 
it possible to doubt what would follow? After having helped 
ourselves in succession to Cyprus and Egypt, we could scarcely 
proclaim ourselves champions of the integrity of Turkey. Prince 
Bismarck wauts to push Austria eastward, to Salonica, if not to 


in any case. If so, they are not the workers of the party. For 
in almost every Liberal constituency in the North, the men who 


| lead the party and do the bulk of its work are Nonconformists. 
throw is that he may have a successor who may be induced to | 
| 


And I do not exaggerate when I say that it is upon the State- 


| Church question that Nonconformists feel the most strongly, 
| and that because our religious, as well as political, convictions 


Adrianople ; and to secure this he certainly would be willing to | 
| 


see Russia in possession of Armenia, France of Syria, Italy of 
Tripoli. It may be hard to believe that Austria would swallow 
the bait, yet there is considerable evidence that she would do 
so. Greed of territory blinds the Austrian Emperor to the 
certainty that when German-Austria finds herself but one State, 
and by no means the paramount State, in a vast discordant 
federation in which her influence is more and more outweighed 
py that of Slavs, and Magyars, and Serbs, and Bulgars, she 
is likely to gravitate towards the great homogeneous German 
Empire. 

I do not happen to be one of those persons who believe that 
the human race would lose anything by the disappearance of 
the Turkish Empire; but it is certainly singular that the poli- 
tical party in England which attaches most value to the main- 
tenance of that Empire is the same which is incessantly urging 
that we ought to take a course in Egypt which it is highly pro- 
bable would prove the death-blow of Turkey. But possibly, in 
addition to the enormous warlike enterprises glanced at in your 
last number, our Jingoes would be prepared to go to war with 
all Europe to prevent any spoliation of Turkey by anybody but 
ourselves.—I am, Sir, &c., x 





DISESTABLISHMENT AND 
ELECTION. 
[To THE Epitor OF THE ‘‘SpecTaTor,”’ } 

Sir,—Your current article on Disestablishment is a pleasaut 
surprise to, at least, one Nonconformist who reads diligently 
the Spectator, notwithstanding its irritating incapacity to under- 
stand the Nonconformist position. In our gratitude for its 
staunch and stalwart Liberalism, we meekly accept the snubs 
which occasionally, from its elevated Churchmanship, it (un- 
consciously) inflicts upon Dissenters. Last week, you loftily 
advised Liberationists to reverse their decision! Surely, Sir, 
you must yourself have been amazed at your exceeding courage ; 
for this week you coudescend to argue the question with us, after 
allowing that possibly you may have misunderstood us. On 
this latter point, 1 am glad that you have been convinced. I 
know many Liberationists, but I know none who would force the 
question of Disestablishment at the next General Election at the 
expense of Liberal unity. We are purposed to fight in Liberal 
councils for the nomination of a Liberationist candidate; and if 
we are in the majority, we shall unquestionably get our way, 
but if we are in the minority, we will loyally accept the decision 
of the majority. We are Liberals first, Liberationists next. 

The lesson of 1874 has not been forgotten. 

You, Sir, admirably express the grounds of our resolution in 
these words :—‘“ It is perfectly unreasonable to expect that men 
of any serious conviction should suppress that conviction at 
any great crisis, like that of the next General Election, and not 
do whatever may be in their power to press it forward.” And 
again :—‘In every constituency the Liberal party should 
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choose the candidate in whom the largest number of Liberal | 
a . 2° | 
electors feel the fullest confidence, whether that candidate be 


disposed to favour the left wing, or the centre, or the right 
wing of Liberalism.” The Liberationist contention could not 
be more clearly or concisely put. 

Perhaps it is true,as you say, that the country is not yet 
prepared for Disestablishment. Judging from recent articles, 
the Spectator never will be friendly to the movement. Your 
love of a State Church is so ineradicable that, even if, appar- 
ently, it should become as gross an anomaly in this country as 
it was in Ireland, your Erastian sympathies would still lead 
you to support its maintenance. “It is quite certain that, 
whenever the Disestablishment question comes on, we shall be 
compelled to take the side of the Establishment.” 
port, however valuable, is discounted by this frank confession. 
Irreconcileable hatreds are not more antagonistic to Liberal 
unity than unreasoning affections. 

I question, however, whether there are many Liberals pre- 
pared, like the Spectator, to stand by a political establishment 


Your sup- 


‘ 


are entirely against any alliance between Church and State. 
But if we cannot carry the party with us at the next General 
Election, we are content to wait a little longer— it cannot be 
much longer. It is not our desire to force prematurely, as you 
seem to fear, a decision upon the question. We bave had hitherto 
but scant justice and but few rewards at the hands of Liberal 
statesmen, although, according to their own admissions, we have 
rendered great services to Liberalism. We cannot always be 
expected to give way; in any household there must be mutual 
concessions. 

But we look hopefully to the enlarged constituency to whom 
our appeal has gone. ‘There is a strong sense of justice in the 
new nation of voters. Dissent has a far firmer hold, and the 
Established Church a far feebler grasp of them, than the 
Spectator supposes. Probably almost the whole weight of the 
newly enfranchised will be cast in on the side of Liberationists- 
If so, the question of Disestablishment will soon become ripe for 
solution. For when once the country begins seriously to con- 
sider a practical question, it is not long iv finding a righteous 
Within probably ten years the Spectator will be as 
the voice of one crying in the wilderness, unheeded by the 
masses of voters intent upon doing a tardy act of justice and 
reconciliation, by abolishing a State Church which has been, for 
the most part, a standing menace to freedom, and a constant 
hindrance to the nation’s progress.—I am, Sir, &ce., 

GeorGe KE. CiersEMay. 

ITatherlow, Stockport, December 29th. 


answer. 


(Onur correspondent should understand us better. We were 
amongst the strongest supporters of Disestablishment in Ire- 
land, and the sentence he quotes means, of course, no more than 
this,—that, the conditions of the case remaining the same, we 
should stand firmly on the ground we now take. So far as we 
know, there is no special reisoa to expect any great change of 
the conditions,—at all events, in that direction.— Ep. Spectator. ] 


THE FATE OF THE MINORITIES. 

To THE Epiror OF THE “*SPECTATOR.’’ | 
Sir,—It is still possible, I presume, that the parties to the 
Redistribution compact may substitute, by mutual consent, some 
form of proportional representation for single-seat constitu- 
encies; and before the question is finally disposed of, I wish to 
suggest a reason for doing so, which seems to have escaped 
debate. 

The new voters may, and I think will, from the beginning, 
or speedily, come to have a new and distinct policy,—vew and 
If so, it seems to me that it will be 
impossible to avoid unfairness, on one side cr the other, without 


separate aims of their own. 


proportional representation. 

In any constituency where the new electors constitute a 
and 
swamped as effectually as the white electors in some of the 


majority, the voters now on the roll may be outvoted 


Sonthern States of America were swamped by the negro vote. On 
the other hand, if they are in a minority, you do nothing for them 
by giving them votes, if the votes cannot ensure them repre- 


sentatives in the House of Commons. In what respect would a 


minority, habi‘ually and hopelessly outvoted at the hustings, be 
better off than a minority altogether denied the franchise? It 
is not votes, but representatives, that constitute political power; 
and votes which do not result in the election of Members to 
Parliament are practically worthless. 

Single-seat constituencies are surely a clumsy and uncertain 
remedy for this wrong,—a device which may or may not answer 
the proposed purpose. If the thing is to be done, why not 
apply the adequate remedy 2? Why not give to each class of 
electors the amount of political power they are entitled by their 
numbers to enjoy, so far as electoral machinery can attain this 
end ? 

I do not think the common objection to the representation of 
minorities would have many backers worth counting but for its 
vehement advocacy by Mr. Bright. He it is who has furnished 
whatever moral or political sanction it can claim. But against 
Mr. Bright Liberals may safely place Mr. Mill (who bears the 
same relation to the great Parliamentary orator as an authority 
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on questions of political philosophy that Burke bears to Fox), 
and Mr. Mill contended that the representation of minorities 
was not only an intrinsically just, but an essentially democratic, 
measure. It is difficult to conceive a more unassailable proposi- 
tion in political ethics than that Parliament should represent 
not the majority of the nation, but the entire nation; not five- 
and fifty men out of every hundred, bat the entire hundred. 
People smile now-a-days at Lord Eldon fifty years ago insisting 
on the wisdom and justice of leaving Liverpool and Manchester 
without representatives. But was it more intrinsically unjust 
than the modern contention that all the representatives of these 
towns should be chosen by the majority of the electors, while the 
minority, however numerous or intelligent, might, and probably 
would, get none at all ? 

The rationale of this proposition quite escapes my compre- 
hension. If it be right that the majority in a city should 
monopolise political power, is it not equally right that they 
should monopolise the Municipality and the School Board, or 
have the exclusive enjoyment of the water supply and the tele- 
graph? If not, why not? If the Blues, who are thirty 
thousand to five-and-twenty thousand Yellows, are justly 
entitled to select all the Members of Parliament, why may they 
not equally seize upon all the institutions which are of common 
right? If there be a moral distinction, I repeat that it escapes 
my apprehension. 

“The majority must govern.” Doubtiess; but the minority 
are entitled to be fully represented in the Council that advises 
the Government. '[he mass of electors scarcely detect the fallacy 
that lies under this plausible phrase; but if the case were made 
their own, the practice which it covers would scarcely commend 
itself to their favour. If wages were distributed in a factory, 
of rations in a ship, all to the majority and none to the 
minority, they would not like it; but how would it be more 
unfair than what proposed? It may be doubted if 
any class have more need to insist on proportional repre- 
sentation than artisans. The experience of two Parliaments 
goes to show that, between the influence of wealth and the 
effects of personal aud trade jealousy, they can rarely elect their 
candidate. With proportional representation in any shape it 
would probably be different. And the practice would bring the 
kindred gain of inexpensive elections, by greatly diminishing 
the probability of a contest. But what class it will serve is a 
question with which IT am not concerned. I wish to regard it 
from the standpoint of fair-play and common-sense. I supported 
it in two hemispheres, under widely different circumstances, 
from the same motive that influences me now, a persuasion that 
it is just and reasonable. When it was debated in Parliament 
in connection with the Reform Act of 1867, it found friends and 
opponents among both parties. Iam little disposed juice in 
verba magistri ; but Tam pleased to find my convictions on this 
question supported by the manly sense and independent judg- 
ment of the late Postmaster-General. Mr. Fawcett regarded 
the rejection of proportional representation from a scheme of 
electoral reform as nothing short of establishing tyrauny in 
lien of justice. In the debate in question he said :— 


is 


“He looked upon a pure democracy 2s one where every person 
had an cqual opportunity of exercising political influence and political 
power; and hedid not look upon a society as being a true democracy, 
but, on the contrary, as an unfortunate oligarchy, if the majority had 
the power of exercising its will by trampling upon the minority, and 
of exercising its power unchecked, unrestrained, and unclfallenged 
by the opinions or votes of the minority.” 

When Lord John Russell origiually submitted the principle 
to Parliament, he warned the House that under the existing 
system the minority felt itself ‘ disfrauchised and degraded ;” 
and this seatiment is not likely to be less acute if the majority 
consist of men admitted to the franchise only a day, aud the 
minority of those who exercised it up to that time. 
distribution of politic:l power was the scandal of England 
between the first Freuch Revolution and the first Reform Bill. 
It fostered habitnal discont 
ng a few it begot desperate conspiracies 
In the better 
1, statesmen would be more worthily em- 
inequalities which still remain than in 


The unfair 


mnt and sedition among large masses 


ie 
of the population ; am 


to murder Ministers and overthrow the State. 
dime we have reache 
ployed in effacing the 
assuredly will contain seeds of future 

And the two millions and a half of 
he first time to the supreme right of 
citizens ought not either to be tricked out of the power you 
appear to bestow on them, or to be made the means of inilicting 


a similar wrong on existing electors. But how this default is 


creating new ones, which 
discontent and disaster. 
new electors admitted for 
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to be avoided without some species of proportional representa. 
tion, is not easily discerned.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Cimiez, Nice, December 27th, 1884. ©. Gavan Derry, 


(Sir Charles Gavan Duffy seems to have read none of the 
recent literature of this subject, or he would know that we, for 
instance, who agree with his principles, disagree utterly with 
his conclusion, for reasons which he does not even refer to,— 
namely, that voters could not and would not use so complex a 
plan as Mr, Hare’s so as to give it real political efliciency, or 
so as to secure it any real popular confidence. Their second, 
third, and further alternative votes would represent, not political 
convictions, but all sorts of irrelevant personal complacencies,— 
Ep. Spectator. ] 

BAD TIMES AND PAUPERISM. 
{To THE EpiToR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’ | 
Sir,—In the Spectator of December 27th, the question is put,— 
How is the present diminution in the number of paupers con- 
sistent with the alleged “ unusual distress” ? I for one do not 
admit the prevalence of general distress, but of this the pauper- 
roll is no true criterion. While the number in the workhouse 
is a fair measure of destitution, the pawper-roll is none what- 
ever. Its length depends entirely on the action of the 
Guardians; the action of Guardians is almost universally 
governed, not by fixed principles, or the needs of the applicants, 
but by the humour they are in for yielding to the solicitations 
of the idle and improvident for a grant of out-door relief. 
When the distributors of these mischievous doles feel them- 
selves doing well, they generally loose the ratepayers’ purse- 
strings, in the name of “charity,” and register paupers by 
thousands. Times were good in 1870-1, and on January Ist, 
1871, England and Wales supported nearly 1,100,000 paupers. 
The times are bad in 1883-4, and the number falls to 774,000. 
This reduction, however, is entirely confined to out-door 
paupers, who have dropped from 916,000 to 586,000, or over 
33 per cent. Meanwhile, the really destitute in the workhouses 
have slightly risen in numbers; but even here, as times are said 
to get worse, the numbers are less in 1884 than in 1880, taken 
on New Year’s Day; and I have the firmest conviction that, 
with cheap food and an intelligent administration of the Poor 
Law, this steady decline in pauperism will continue.—I am, 
Bir, &c., 


Hazelbeach, December 29th. ALBERT PELL. 





HIBERNICISMS. 
[To tHe Epitor or THE “‘ SpreraTor.”’ | 

Sir,—The postseript of a correspondent’s letter in last week’s 
issue reminded me of a visit paid some time ago to an Irish 
Coimty Court. A witness described a man whose skull had 
suffered as “ hurt by the fall of a stick on the top of his head ;” 
and the Judge, a very able one, declared, with regard to a man 
whom he believed inclined to litigation, “If I find him coming 
here, he’ll not get justice from me.’ Some humour survives 
amongst the Irish Clergy also. About a year ago I heard a 
clergyman (on the platform) recite a religious argument with 
which he had “ cut the legs from under the feet of an American 
infidel.’ And last week I saw a letter in which another stated, 
concerning a certain thing, that he was “not disappointed in 
it, as he had been unable to conceive what it would be like.’’ 
It is an old story that when a certain Irish Corporation was 
discussing the propriety of putting gondolas on the city river, 
an ex-lord mayor threw in the remark that “it would be enough 
to get a pair and let them breed.”—I am, Sir, &c., 


J Woke Us 





POETSE Y. 
+ =O — 
RELIGIO ACADEMICI.—II. 
And I, I see 


Wiiat? You have nowhere found Him ? Him 
around me 

Everywhere; here first, throned in the spirit of Man. 

Not in the rushing of worlds, or the timeless passage of ages ; 
Not in the sunbuilt arch; not in the cataract’s roar ; 

Not in the mightiest wing that soars o’er the summit of Andes; 
Not in the tiniest life born in a drop of the sea! 

Bat in the human spirit! O Man, imperial Master, 
Swifter than light thought-borne through the great Ocean on 


high, 
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Tracking 2 sunbeam here, and there with balance gigantic 
Holding a star in thy hand, puny but weighing a world : 
‘ Know thyself ” yet greater than all thy vision beholdeth ; 
Wonderful all, yet thou wonderfal even beyond ! 
Hark! "Tis His voice; thou hear’st Him. <A God is speaking 
within thee ; 
Terrible now it commands; Sinai thunders within ; 
«This thou shalt, thou shalt not.” Anon, as after the thunder 
Follows a gentle rain, soft with the piping of birds, 
So in the calm still bosom is heard the cry of a Father,— 
Tenderly now it approves,—“ Son, be thou ever with me !” 
Beautiful! Here is beauty, above the hue of the rainbow: 
Majesty stern, but sweet: Father and Mother in one. 
Rainbow-promise is good; but beacon-warning is better, 
Over the lurid waves lighting the mariner home. 
And thou hast loved her, Beauty? Thou doest well. 
maiden 
Fairer than words; her smile drawn from the bosom of Love. 
Guard her, and let no touch of the beast or Satyr assail her; 
Honour her; hear from her lips, ponder her story divine! 
Who, when the morning stars in the bridal joy of Creation 
Shouted her birth, came forth loveliest daughter of God; 
Came and to cheer men’s souls, with the brake and briar con- 
tending, 
Gave to the thistle a bloom, budded a rose on the thorn; 
Flowers in her track sprang up as she passed, and winds of the 
woodland 
Sighed into melody: man heard, and his spirit grew mild. 
Fair is she—fairer than all. But shall her beauty ensnare thee 
Slave to her smile, love-bound, yearning for nothing beyond P 
Dreamer, content with a dream, and the sunlit wall of a dungeon 
Deeming a palace? A cell, seeming a kingdom to thee ? 
Nay but, O man, look upward! Her hand shall lift thee, and 
lead thee, 
Up to the home of her birth, back to her Father and thine. 
Up through the burnished clouds, and the flaming track of the 
sunset ; 
Up through the golden stars, gleam of a glory beyond ; 
World flashing light to world as they pass, like ships in the 
darkness 
Showing a light, then soon dash into darkness again ; 
Up through the endless spaces, expansion after expansion ; 

Up to the great white throne; up to the presence of God! 
There shall she fold her wing, and, all her mission accomplished, 
Join with the spirits on high, singing to ravish the spheres: 
“Glory to God in the highest.” The lifelong struggle is over ; 

Over, the fire and the fret; over, the rack and the pain; 
Failure of hope ; love's discord! The joy that ended in madness, 
Over at last! Life closed, like its beginning, in tears ! 
Mystery all, for God was the cause. But Love in the distance, 
Holding an amaranth crown, Love was the goal of it all. 
*B.,”’ Oxrorp. 


"Tis a 





ART. 
a 
INSTITUTE OF OIL PAINTERS.* 
A coop deal of comment, mostly of the satirical kind, has been 
bestowed upon Mr. H. F. Stock’s “Two Lovers Meeting After 
Death,”—a picture which, whatever may be its defects, shows at 
least a more earnest struggle after good art than ninety-nine 
out of a hundred modern performances. The subject is an 
abnormal one and is quaintly conceived; and the work has scarcely 
any relation to Nature, at all events, to any Nature with which 
we are acquainted. Both the landscape and the bodies of the 
lovers are treated conventionally, and the figures are half- 
running, half-flying into each other’s arms, in a manner for 
which our present life affords no parallel. In truth, the picture 
is perhaps a little comic, in that it misses its sublime intention. 
One can scarcely pardon an artist who makes so large a demand 
upon us as this, unless he gives us a better return for our in- 
tellectual money. ‘The praise should be that the man who 
painted it meant something definite and worth the mean- 
ing, that his failure is a comparative one, due neither to 
arrogance nor idleness, and that even in its failure the work 
is interesting and thoughtful. Contrast with this Mr. 
Walter Langley’s “Old Seaman Cutting Cork,” an indoor 
study, done probably in Newlyn, near Penzance, where 





* Prince’s Hall, Piccadilly. 





the same artist painted his picture of “ Missing.” This 
picture of the old fellow cutting cork is a good example of every- 
thing in art which Mr. Stock does not possess, and is deficient 
in every quality which he has. It is smoothly painted by an 
artist who has learnt his trade sufficiently well; its execution is 
troubled by no sense of attempted impossibility, no striving 
after the realisation of any high ideal. ‘The colour is just toler- 
able, the drawing firm and good, the action very carefully and 
successfully studied. The whole painting says something like 
this to us,— Do you want to see a fisherman cutting a cork ? 
Well, look! Perhaps it is hardly fair to say that 
the artist has had no ideal in his work; he has rather had the ideal 
of the work itself than any intellectual or emotional conception 
with regard thereto. We may say, however, that the ideal has 
been indefinitely lowered; since it has become a supremely 


Here he is.” 


egoistic one. The strangeness of the contrast of these pic- 
tures lies in the fact that from the imperfect one and from its 
method of conception might come great results, but that from 
the perfection of the other can come nothing but an intivite 
series of fishermen cutting corks, or waiters drawing them. 

A little landscape by Alfred Parsons, called “ Neon,” 
deserves notice; but it is not one of his best works, and 
notable for the delicate perception of values 
so evident in all this artist’s work. It has a touch, too, of 
that heaviness which scems to be growing upon Mr Parsons, 


is chiefly 


—a lack of fresh air more than a lack of atmosphere, as 
of a landscape painted from the hottest room of a Turkish bath. 
As amongst our younger painters Mr. Parsons is one of the 
most talented, we should be glad to find his pictures freeing 
themselves from this quality,—one which is peculiarly French, 
and which is clearly due in the present instance to the artist's 
Parisian training. “ Le crépuscule de la Morgue,” as some one 
calls it, does not suit English landscape. Mr. Seymour Lucas’s 
“Eloped” is the most important subject-picture in the 
»xhibition, both in its size and in the completeness with which 
the artist has worked out his idea. It represents a hackneyed 
incident enough—a red-coated, swashbuckling sort of cavalier, 
standing with his back to an inn fire, with a lady by his side, 
and an obsequious host rubbing his hands in the background. 
The strength of the work is its reality, the weakness its 
vulgarity ; the first is due to skilful and most industrious work, 
and to a certain clear-headed common-sense which Mr. Lucas 
has always shown in his pictures; the second comes from the 
habit of looking at every subject mainly from the costume point 
of view, of putting picturesqueness above beauty, and archw- 
ology above thought. With every allowance for this drawback, 
the present composition is a good picture, clearly accomplishing 
what it sets out to do, well-drawn and well-painted, and, if we 
may use the words in a certain sense (which artists will pro- 
bably understand), we may add well-coloured al:o. 
is, indeed, pleasant and suitable, without being 


The colour 
really fine; it 
kas not been done with the intention of having any great beauty 
of colour any more than it has with the intention of securing 
any great beauty of form. 
how a certain individual slapped his boots with his riding-whip 


‘This picture is simply a record of 


a hundred years ago, while a woman sat by the fire aud con- 
sidered, perhaps, why she had run off with him. 

£Fome mention, though unfortunately not of a complimentary 
kind, must be made of the picture which hangs next to 
this, by Mr. Herkomer. This is called “A Dyn: 


and represents a fir-tree which has been struck 


ge Monarch,” 


> 


by lightning, 
or riven in some way or another. Had it been by a young 
artist, it would have been unworthy of notice, but as a speci- 
men of work by an able man it can scarcely be passed over 
in silence,—if only from its extreme injuriousness as an 
Mr. Herkomer 
has been enabled to open a Jarge art-school of his own; 
and, no less for the sake of his pupils than for that of 
his own reputation, he should refuse to exhibit such hasty, 
ill-considered work as that here shown. It is not only that 
he picture is of the cheapest, most motiveless kind, with a 
black, twisted trunk stuck inthe middle of the canvas against a 


example to younger and less well-known men. 


formless sky; but that the actual work wpon it is insolent, 
careless, and, in the fullest sense of the word, meretricious ; 
} f 1orant for an audacity 


seeking to gain the applause of the 


it 
which has no relation to strength, and a melodramatic render- 
ing of Nature wholly opposed to either her beauty or her truth. 
It merely shows the frightful state to which the influence of 
the Scotch School in the Academy, and the ignorance of the 
fashionable picture-buyer have reduced English landscape- 
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painting, that a coarse sketch like this—for it is nothing 
more nor less—can be hung upon the line in a good 
representative exhibition like the present. It is a pitiful 
thing to be obliged to say of a man of this capacity, that 
almost the first picture he painted, “The Last Muster,” has 
been his greatest achievement, and that in the prime of his 
life, and strength, and popularity, he is going steadily down 
the hill with regard to the quality of his work, because he 
imagines that he can do everything he likes to try. The 
imperfect achievements which his foolish friends applaud, are 
nothing but a grief to those who really understand his capacities, 
and desire to see them fully developed. Belonging, as we do, to 
those who from the first have recognised Mr, Herkomer's ability, 
and hoped for great work from his hands, we dare to say to him 
now that unless he entirely alters his course he will never 
become a great artist. Let him get rid of his miniature painting, 
and his forgeing, and his mezzotinting, and his etching, and his 
modelling, and his wood-drawing,—aye, and even of his land- 
scape-painting, and turn his attention to kis own department of 
art—that of modern figure subjects—and he may be one of our 
greatest artists yet. At present, the work he is doing is not 
worth anyone's attention, except as a warning. We must close 
this article with a very brief notice of Mr. Henry Moore’s large 
and beautiful picture of “A Summer Sea ’’—not wholly suc- 
cessful, we think, in the drawing of the near waves, yet, taking 
it altogether, the most beautiful piece of atmospheric effect in 
the gallery; full of light and misty sunshine, very delicate, and 
very true. 





BOOKS. 
oe goo 
FRIEDMANN’S “ANNE BOLEYN.’’* 
[SECOND NOTICE. | 
Mr. FriepMany’s position, as a foreigner writing of English 
affairs mainly from foreign archives, gives him some advantages 
and some disadvantages as compared with a native. His 
authorities in the sixteenth century were likely to see some 
things more clearly and some things less so than Englishmen of 
that day. Sois Mr. Friedmann himself as compared with an 
English writer of our day. Mr. Friedmann’s authorities show 
us how our forefathers and their King looked in the eyes of 
contemporary Europe. And, viewed in that light, they look 
otherwise than as they looked to themselves then, or as they 
look to us now. This consideration comes in whenever men of 
any nation write about men of ‘any other nation, but it comes 
in with tenfold force whenever our insular selves are the nation 
spoken of. We may think the judgment of Mr. Friedmann or 
of Mr. Friedmann’s authorities unjust; but there it is, and its 
existence is a fact. Mr. Friedmann, like Ranke, tells us much 
that is new and important as to the external relations of 
England, and, as we have already hinted, he does it without 
falling into the strange mistakes into which Ranke falls 
about internal English matters. He teaches us to look on 
England and the King of England as being in the eyes of 
Europe at the beginning of the sixteenth century much 
smaller objects than we had always fancied that they were. 
We kick a little; we are still inclined to think that Henry 
and his kingdom must have counted for rather more with 
the world in general than Mr. Friedmann would have us think 
that they counted. But it is wholesome for us to have the case 
put as Mr. Friedmann puts it. And we are still more thankful 
to Mr. Friedmann when he opens to us a whole side of the 
foreign relations of England, of which English writers have 
commonly taken but scant notice. When we think of the 
foreign relations of England during the reign of Henry, we 
commonly mean France, or, at the outside, France and the 
Empire. The power of the Empire really means the power of 


Spain; but a King of Castile who is also Emperor does not | 


suggest the same kind of rivalry as his son whois not Emperor. 
The mention of Henry’s dealings with Germany, as distinguished 
from the Empire, would commonly suggest little more than a theo- 
logical episode, when he attempted an alliance with those who, like 
himself, hal got rid of the Pope, but whose position had hardly 
We seldom think so much 
as Mr. Friedmann would rightly have us think of his relations 
with the North-German and Scandinavian powers, above all of his 
singular connexion with the internal affairs of the common- 


anything else in common with his. 


* Anne Roleyn: a Chapter ef English History. 
In2 vols. London: Macmillan and Co, 1834, 


1527-1536. By Paul Friedmann. 








wealth of Liibeck. A few whose studies have specially led them 
into that part of Europe may have heard of George Wullenwever, 
and the part he played in the affairs of his own city. Very few 
indeed have any notion how much he and many others in the 
Baltic lands, kings, princes, and lesser people, had to do with 
English affairs. Much of what Mr. Friedmann has to say is 
positively new; all will be new to the great mass of English 
readers. And, as connecting internal and foreign affairs, come 


those entries of singular interest which set forth how near 


England was to an internal revolution; at least how near to it 
she seemed to the Imperial Ambassador to be. Here again 
we do well to stop and think how far the reports of Chapuis are 
to be trusted. We have no reason to think that he did other- 
wise than honestly report to his master how things seemed to 
him. But how far was his report likely to be a true representa- 
tion of things as they were? A foreign Minister is in this 
matter something like an exile; he is likely to be in close inter- 
course with one set of people only, and to hear one side only. 
And he is likely to understand things as he would wish to 
understand them, and to colour them according to his hopes 
and wishes. Can we believe, for instance, that any appreciable 
number of people in England, however strongly they may have 
disliked Henry’s doings, were ready to call in foreign help against 
him, and even to admit the Emperor as overlord of the king- 
dom ? That there was a good deal of disaffection towards Henry’s 
policy is proved, if by nothing else, by the fact of the Pilgrimage 
of Grace; but can we believe that it ever went to such a length 
as this? But we should remember that, if Chapuis was likely 
to misunderstand the affairs of Kngland by looking at them 
with foreign eyes, we are likely to misunderstand the affairs of 
the sixteenth century by looking at them with nineteenth-century 
eyes. We are apt to forget the long life of Imperial ideas, and 
the new life which they took whea, for a single reign, the tra- 
ditional majesty of the Empire was backed by the real might of 
Castile, Burgundy, and Aragon. ‘The events of 1804, 1806, and 
1852, have made the central idea of earlier times unintelligible 
to most of us: we find it hard to believe how nearly Charles V. 
stood in the position of Charles the Great, and how thoroughly 
Charles the Great inherited the position of the old Cesars. It is 
hard to believe that, even in the sixteenth century, any English- 
man would have been ready to admit an Imperial overlordship ; 
but we must not forget that such a thought was at least less 
monstrous then than it is now. It was at least needful in Henry’s 
days for the independent position of England, its position as 
itself an island Empire, to be again strongly asserted, as there 
had been no need to ussert it for some ages. 

We must not forget the strange way in which these high 
questions of European policy are mixed up with the personal 
scandals of Henry’s Court. It always seems odd when zealous 
and devout Prostestants made use of Katharine Sedley to 
keep James II. from going too rashly in the way of the 
Jesuits. But Henry’s court must have provided a sight far 
more wonderful about the year We have already men- 
tioned the two ladies who are said to have been Henry’s mis- 
tresses in the interval when he had ceased to care for Anne and 
had not yet begun to care for Jane. The rival mistresses were 
the champions of the rival wives, as the rival wives were the 
champions of great principles, ecclesiastical and political. 
Katharine’s deputy, so to speak, is nameless; Anne’s deputy, 
so to speak, is her cousin Margaret Shelton. During Margaret’s 
reign, Anne, and all that Anne represents, gets a lift, till 
Margaret is routed by Jane Seymour, who represents mainly 
her own interests and those of her family. Henry is seeking 
means to get rid of Anne; but he is made to understand that to 
get rid of Anne meant to recall Katharine. Whether therefore 
Anne had any hand or not in the death of Katharine, her joy 
at her death was altogetker The removal of 
Katharine from the scene was convenient for all parties all 
round, except Anne. It passes belief, yet the 
evidence certainly tends that way, that the Emperor him- 
self was not a little relieved by his aunt’s death, even 
though he believed her to have been poisoned. As long 
as she lived, it was his business to stand up for her; 
when she was once dead, he was not bound to ask any 
questions. If both Charles and his sister Queen Mary of 
Hungary went on long after tormenting Henry by addressing 
him as “ well-beloved uncle,” that was only a little imperial and 
royal pleasantry. As we go on through Mr. Friedmann’s pages, 
we cease to be startled at anything; yet one does stand a little 
aghast when we find how near Henry is said to have been to at 
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least attempting to get,as we have already hinted, an act of 
attainder for the death of Katharine and Mary. We may doubt 
whether even one of his Parliaments would have gone that 
length; we may be sure that a general revolt would have 
followed. If there was such a thought, it was doubtless the fear 
of such a revolt which hindered it from being more than a 
thought. And after all we are not quite sure that Chapuis’ 
words do imply a bill of attainder; and we must not forget 
that Chapuis’ informant may have been mistaken, or may have 
coloured things according to her own wishes. For the story 
comes from Gertrude Marchioness of Exeter, a zealous partisan 
of Katharine, who, a few years later, herself very narrowly 
escaped the effects of a bill of attainder. But the whole of these 
revelations are so strange and ghastly that we hardly know 
where we are as we read them. How new they are we see when 
we turn to the tale as told by Lingard, whose sympathies, of 
course, go with Katharine and Mary against Henry and Anne. 
He knows that Chapuis had dealings with many persons in 
England; he knows the story of the appeal made to him by 
several ladies of high rank; he knows the curious dialogue 
between Anne and the French Minister Gontier early in 1535. 
But he seems to know nothing of any widespread scheme for 
overthrowing Henry by Imperial help; he does not hint that 
Katharine came unfairly by her death at the hands of anybody ; 
he knows nothing of the two mistresses playing champions for 
the two wives, though of Margaret Shelton he has a passing 
notice in quite another character, and seems to divide her 
into two people. If anybody cares to compare vol. v., p. 66 
(ed. 1849), of Lingard with Friedmann, ii., 249, he will see that 
“Madge, one of her [Anne’s] maids,” and the “ kinswoman of 
hers ” spoken of directly after, are one and the same Margaret 
Shelton. 


Of particular scenes, perhaps the strangest of all is where 
Henry is displaying a kind of frantic joy at the arrest of Anne. 
Mr. Friedmann tells us in his text :— 

“ Even his courtiers disapproved of his behaviour; and although 
they vied with each other in providing amusement for him, they 
spoke contemptuously of his merriment. Among others, the Bishop 
of Carlisle gave a supper to Henry and to some of the ladies at Court. 
Here the king showed exuberant mirth. He spoke with the bishop 
of the arrest of Anne, and said he had long foreseen that such would 
be her end. He had even written a tragedy on the subject ; and draw- 
ing a book out of his doublet, he showed it to the bishop. The latter 
went next, day tosee Chapuis, and told him of Henry’s conduct, using 
expressions, it seems, not very flattering to the king.” (ii., 267.) 
The words in italics are fairly translated from Chapuis; yet 
they kindle hopes which the context destroys. The king did 
not write a five-act play. There is no hope that we shall ever 
find in any manuscript store anything so curious as Shake- 
speare’s Henry VIII. forestalled by Henry VIII.’s own Henry 
VIIL. The word “tragedy” was often used very laxly, 
as may be found iv several places in Percy’s Itcliques and in 
The Seven Champions of Christendom. There had, at an earlier 
stage (see Lingard, iv., 487), been “fa short tragedy ” between 
Henry and Katharine. The original French shows what the 
“tragedy ” really was, and a “ tragedy ” even of that kind from 
the pen of Henry VIII., recording his own experiences, must 
have been eminently curious. The French runs :— 

“Tl [Henry | luy [the Bishop of Carlisle] dict qu’il y avoit desir 
longtemps quil presagissoit lissue de ces affaires, et que sur ce yl avoit 
cy devant compose une tragedie quil pourtoit avec luy, et ce disant 
icelluy Roy tire de son seing ung petit livret escript de sa main, 
mais le dict evesque ne lit point dedans. Peut estre que cestoit 
certaines ballades que le dict Roy a compose desquelles 11 putain et 
son frere, comme de chose inepte et gonffe, se gaudissoient que leur 
feut objecte pour grand et grief crime.” 

The person whom Chapuis here speaks of by a coarse French 

] l B 
name is no other than Anne Boleyn. Hitherto ‘“ la concubine,” 
from her arrest onwards she gets the harsher name, which once 
at least is exchanged for “ la Messaline.” The words about the 
ballads appear again in p. 278, in Chapuis’ account of the 
charges against Anne, in which, among graver matters, was 
mixed up (in Mr. Friedmann’s summary) that ‘“ she and her 
brother had spoken contemptuously of the King, of his literary 
productions, and of the way in which he dressed, and that she 
had shown that she was tired of him.” If, as Chapuis thought, 
the “tragedy ”’ and the ballads were the same, what could it 
have been like? Anne had clearly seen the ballads ; the tragedy 
would seem to have been about herself, and to have foretold her 
arrest. What are we to make of the relations among these people? 
It is comforting to turn to such a point as to notice that the 
Bishop of Carlisle is described as “levesque de Carlion.” 








Foreigners, to be sure, wrote English names anyhow; but it is 
odd that Chapuis should have stumbled in this way on a name 
with which that of Carlisle often got confounded in earlier 


times. On another point, it is curious that Chapuis in another 
place (ii., 291) speaks of Anne and her kinsfolk as “‘ Lutherans,” 
—‘‘a cause que la dicte concubyne et toute sa race sont si habo- 
minablement lutheriens.” This is coming round to the “ Gospel 
light flashing from Boleyn’s eyes.” Yet nothing is more certain 
than that, whatever we make of the whole marvellous story, the 
tragedy or ballad of Henry and Anne can never come under the 
head of “the novel religious, wherein pretty Protestants do con- 
vert Roman Catholics.” There is nothing to show—there is much 
to show the contrary—that in any strictly theological point 
either Henry or Anne had departed in the least from Chapuis’ 
own standard of orthodoxy. By “ Lutherans ” Chapuis most 
likely meant any people who had cast off the authority of the 
Pope, and showed a tendency towards change.’ Anne and her 
father clearly went in zealously for many things to which her 
uncle the Duke of Norfolk, for instance, unwillingly assented. 
On one point alone they were all agreed, to get as much as 
they could out of the spoils of ecclesiastical bodies. 

One of the most singular of the particular points brought 
out by Mr. Friedmann is the startling statement that Bishop 
Fisher was, in the spring of 1535, released for a while from his 
imprisonment, and actually appeared at Court. This matter is 
somewhat of a study in the nature of evidence. The only direct 
evidence, if it can be called so, is a statement of the French 
envoy Gontier, in which he speaks of meeting at court 
“Messieurs of Suffolk and Fischer;” and that presently 
“ Messieurs of Norfolk, Suffolk, Fischer, the Chancellor, Crom- 
well, and others sat in council.” It illustrates the chaotic 
spelling of the time, and specially the wonderful way in which 
French writers then (as before and since) mangled English names, 
that it is a question whether “ Fischer” means the Bishop of 
Rochester or the Earl of Wiltshire, Queen Anne’s father. This 
earl commonly appears in French as Wulchier, Vulchier, and 
Wuilchier. Mr. Friedmann inclines to think that the Bishop is 
meant, and that Gontier’s statement shows that he was released, 
though he allows that Gontier must have been mistaken in 
thinking that Fisher actually took part in the Council. And 
there is some corroborative evidence also. There is no doubt 
that about this time the severity of Fisher's imprisonment was 
at least relaxed. There were reports that he had submitted, and 
had been received into the King’s favour. The accounts of the 
Lieutenant of the Tower for Fisher’s maintenance cover a smaller 
number of days than those that passed between his committal 
and his execution. On the other hand, it is odd that there should 
be nowhere any direct statement of his release ; it is odd that 
Gontier, if he really met the released prisoner at Court, should 
speak of him in this casual way without mentioning his release ; 
it is odd that he should speak of “ Fischer,” or “ M. de Fischer,” 
as among the lay peers and councillors, not as Bishop of 
Rochester. It is true that Fisher was technically held to have 
forfeited his bishopric; but even his gaoler still sends in his 
accounts for “ the Bishop of Rochester,’’ and a foreign Minister 
would surely have so called him. It is allowed that, in any case, 
there is some mistake in the statement that “ M. de Fischer” 
took part in the Council; is not the mistake most likely 
in the name? Surely Wiltshire, already tortured into Vul- 
chier, been further tortured by some scribe, printer, 
or editor, into Fischer, possibly in the hope of giving the 
name a meaning. 


has 


The odd little points of corroborative 
evidence seem to us to go further towards proving Mr. Fried- 
mann’s point than the alleged direct statement of Gontier. 
Lastly, there is no piece in the book which comes home to us 
with a more curious interest than that which shows how the 
expedition of the Emperor to Tunis bore on English affairs. 
One seems to be in the year 1877, when one finds Englishmen 
in high places mourning over the great blow dealt to the 
Mussulman power. “ Le dict roy 
WONE) o/s.0:5:. . ont estes estonne de la bonne nouvelle comme 
chiens tumbants de fenestres et mesme Cremuel lequel a male 
peyne pouvoit parler.” ‘lo be sure, it was possible that Imperial 
victory at Tunis might be followed by Imperial interference in 
England, and this time Pope and Turk were not on the same 
side. History never repeats itself without some change in detail, 
but the analogy is curions. 


et Cremuel [Crom- 


To wind up, we heartily thank Mr. Friedmann for what he 
has given us, and we shall be glad of some more, in some shape 
or other. 
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ALGERNON SIDNEY.* 

AxtuovGn there are few historical characters whose names are 
so familiar to us, there is hardly one whose personality is so 
little known as that of Algernon Sidney. The facts of his life 
have indeed been frequently put before the world by painstaking 
biographers, and it is not probable that much, if any, matter of 
interest, so far as biographical details are concerned, can be 
added to what has been given by Collins, Meadley, Blencowe, 
Santvoord, and Ewald. But unfortunately not one of these 
writers has given us a lifelike picture of the man whose trial and 
unjust execution have placed him for all time among the martyrs 
of liberty, and whose speculative opinions, however commonplace 
they may seem to us, are at least a century in advance of their 
time, and are expressed with a calmness and moderation seldom 
to be found in a strong political partisan, especially at a time 
which was characterised by extreme bitterness of party spirit. 

Though Miss Blackburne only styles her book a‘ Review,” it is, 
in fact, a biography of Algernon Sidney, with a detailed account 
of his writings, his opinions, and his character; but while she 
appears to have made a careful study of Hollis’s quarto edition 
of his works, given in 1772, Meadley’s “ Memoirs” (1815), and 
the “Essay on Love,” printed in the Somers Collection of 
Tracts, she does not seem so well acquainted with the more 
recent works which have been devoted to the subject. In 1825 
Mr. Blencowe published “ The Sydney Papers: Consisting of a 
Journal of the Earl of Leicester, and Original Letters of 
Algernon Sydney.” ‘This contains much new and interesting 
information, which was afterwards made use of by Mr. A. C. 
Ewald in his “ Life and Times of Algernon Sydney,” 
printed in 1872, a book belonging to a class which we 
utterly abhor, in which the meagre details of Sidney’s life 
are swelled into two large volumes by whole chapters about 
matters with which he is scarcely concerned; yet which 
we must in justice say, does in fact tell us all that is 
known about the man, gives us all the extracts that we require 
from his letters and writings, and enables us, if we have patience 
to wade through the irrelevant matter, to learn as much of his 
character and opinions as can be obtained without a thorough 
study of the whole of his writings. Miss Blackburne makes no 
reference to either of these works; and we hardly think she 
has consulted them, or she would surely have referred to the 
pathetic account written by the Earl of Leicester of the death 
of his wife, and the message sent to her son Algernon from her 
deathbed. Indeed, it is clear that the author of the ‘‘ Review ” 
is unacquainted with the long and interesting letter written by 
Algernon in reply to the unjust and ill-tempered epistle which his 
father wrote to him immediately after the Restoration, in which, 
while Algernon Sidney admits that he had, as his official duty as 
a servant of the Commonwealth required, justified the execution 
of Charles I., he formally contradicts the story which had been 
told to the Earl, and has been so often repeated, that, when at 
Copenhagen, a certain Minister said to him:—“TI think you 
were none of the late King’s judges, nor guilty of his death,” 
and that he replied :— Guilty! Do you call that guilt? Why, 
it was the justest and bravest action that ever was done in 
England or anywhere else.” 

Miss Blackburne is, we think, correct in saying that “nearly 
all that can be said of Sidney has been already given to the world,” 
but we are unable to agree with her that “it is not now generally 
accessible.” Nor do we think she was wise in not considering “ it 
necessary to burden a small work like this by giving continual 
references to those consulted.” As a matter of fact, she has 
hardly given a single reference; and even in the case of the 
numerous extracts from the writings of Sidney and others, the 
reader is frequently left without the means of ascertaining 
whence the extracts come, and is thus without the power of 
verifying them. References at the foot of the page are never 
burdensome to the reader (who can always skip them), though 
we are well aware they are often a heavy burden to the writer. 

Of the writings of Sidney, his “ Letters,” his ‘ Discourses on 
Government,” and his “ Essay on Virtuons Love,” are all that 
are now of any interest to us. The “ Essay,” indeed, is valnable, 
not for its own intrinsic merits, but for the light which it throws 
on the character of the writer, and we are disposed to agree with 
Miss Blackburne that :— 

“The deliberation with which he discourses on ‘ vertuous love’ has 
a slight air of unreality about it. In spite of his bold assertions we 
are inclined to imagine that he was one who never quite found his 


* Algernon Sidney: a Review. By Gertrude M. Ireland Blackburre. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co, 1885 





ideal of womanhood realised for himself, but at the same time he is 
one of those who are thoroughly capable of genuine ‘ Platonic friend- 
ship.’ ”’ 

But the “Discourses on Government,” though we cannot 
agree with the editor, Mr. Hollis, “ that it is one of the noblest 
books that ever the mind of man produced,” is a work that can 
never be neglected by the political philosopher, and especially 
deserves attention at the present time, illustrating as it does, in 
so remarkable a manner, the totally different objects, and the 
totally different ideal of a republic, aimed at by the man who is 
always taken as the highest type of the republican of the seven- 
teenth century as compared with those which are sought by 
the democratic republicans of our own time. 

The grave question whether Algernon Sidney received a 
bribe, or gratification, from Barillon is, of course, discussed 
at length; but nothing fresh can be expected on a subject which 
has been so often and so thoroughly threshed out. It is a case 
of character against evidence. Miss Blackburne, with Earl 
Russell and others who disbelieve the charge, relies upon the 
character of Sidney as outweighing the positive statement of 
Barillon. We are sorry to say that we are obliged to agree 
with Hallam and Macaulay. If the question were between the 
word of Sidney and that of Barillon, we should not hesitate to 
believe Sidney ; but we fail to find any conceivable reason why 
Barillon should have told a falsehood about the matter. 
We know that the most honourable men of the time did 
not hesitate to concert with the Minister of a foreign 
Sovereign schemes for embarrassing the English Govern- 
ment; and that, though his nice sense of honour was such that 
Barillon did not venture even to offer him money, yet that 
among his contemporaries there were several otherwise honour- 
able and patriotic men, to whom there seemed nothing discredit- 
able in receiving pecuniary gratifications, not for acting against 
their consciences or injuring their country, but as they mis- 
takenly thought, for serving her best interests, and for acting in 
conformity with their convictions. Five hundred guineas was 
by no means a paltry sum to a man always needy, and some- 
times in serious pecuniary embarrassments. 

We cannot congratulate Miss Blackburne upon her style; long 
and complex sentences, not always easy, or even possible, to con- 
strue, are mixed up with short sensational paragraphs, intended 
no doubt to be emphatic, but which are irritating to the 
reader. More care should also have been given to the correction 
of the proofs :— 

‘ Among the faithful, faithful only he ;” 
and three lines afterwards, — 
“ His loyalty be kept, his love his zeal :” 
are probably errors of the press ; but,— 
‘Treason doth never prosper; what’s the reason ? 
When treason prospers, none doth call it treason !’ 
cannot, we fear, be attributed to the printer. 

But we should be sorry to part unkindly from Miss Black- 
burne. Her simpleand modest preface shows good-taste and good- 
feeling, and is calculated to disarm criticism. Her “ Review” 
has evidently been a labour of love, and is the product of much 
thought and study; and though she has not concealed her likes 
and dislikes, she is generally fair as well as accurate as to her 
facts; and if, after carefully reading and digesting what has 
already appeared on the subject of Sidney’s life, she would 
write in a simple and sometimes less sensational manner, would 
not string together so many quotaticns in verse and prose, and 
would give in each case references to her authorities, she might, 
we think, give us a life of Algernon Sidney which, even though 
far from perfect, would at least supersede the certainly un- 
satisfactory biographies which have hitherto appeared of one 
“ who, in spite of some great moral and intellectual faults, has 
a just claim to be called a hero, a philosopher, and a patriot.” 


TWO STORIES OF THE SEEN AND THE UNSEEN.* 
Tuxsz stories are at least worthy of the author of The 
Beleaquered City ; and though there is nothing on the title-page 
to identify them with that authorship, we can hardly conceive 
their being due to any other hand. But by whomsoever 
they may be written, they are masterpieces in the art of so 
relating the embarrassed communications between the world of 
unclothed spirits and our own as to impress the reader at once 
with the reality and with the unreality of such communications, 





* Two Stories of the Seen and the Unscen: The Open Door; O!d Lady Mary. 
London; William Blackwood and Sons, 
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—in other words, so as to make us believe that we are really liable 
to be startled by such efforts on the part of those who have passed 
away to recross the impalpable boundary which severs them 
from the world of sense, and also so as to bring home to us that 
there is something in human nature which more or less frustrates 
all such attempts, and plays into the hands of the incredulous 
in such matters, tending to confirm their disbelief while it 
lasts, and to undermine their temporary credulity, if at any 
time they exchange the sceptical for the convinced attitude of 
mind. The author of these tales is extremely skilful, first,in gener- 
ating sympathy with the not very successful efforts of the unseen 
world to get itself once more within the conditions of sight and 
hearing ; and, next, in showing in how large a degree belief in such 
phenomena rests on sympathy, and how strong is the recoil of 
the spring wound-up by the general drift of experience, against 
the disposition to yield to these sympathies. We have before 
called attention in these columns to the singular power dis- 
played in the tale of “Old Lady Mary,” and may, therefore, 
limit ourselves at present to the earlier tale, which seems to us 
nearly a model for all tales of the kind, with its mingled realism 
and idealism, its fidelity to human nature and its true poetry, its 
perfect simplicity and its wild and eerie supernaturalism. But we 
may say of both tales that they are very artistic pendants to each 
other in their motive,—the motive of the first being the intense 
desire felt by one in this life to give some kind of help to the 
misery of one who has left this life; and the motive of the second 
being the intense desire of one who has left this life to remedy 
an act of negligence, involviag a grave injustice, of which she 
had been guilty here. 

In “The Open Door,” the motive of the tale is the deep com- 
passion aroused in a sensitive boy for the being whose cry of 
desolation he hears day after day in the neighbourhood of a ruin 
near his home—a cry which cannot be traced to any living crea- 
ture, and yet which fills him not only with terror, but with the 
utmost yearning to bring some relief to the utterer. The mixture 
of terror and sympathy which the child displays,—indeed, these 
emotions throw him into a fever endangering his life,—is very effec- 
tively given, as also is his infinite faith in his father’s power to 
effect what he desires. The account of the sounds themselves which 
have inspired the boy with dread, and not the boy only, but the 
pony which he rides and all the servants in the stableyard which 
adjoins the old ruin, is given with the greatest vividness; and 
equally powerful is the picture of the father’s bewilderment, when 
recalled from London by his boy’s sudden illness to hear that 
he may lose his child if he can find no means of conveying some 
sort of consolation to the disembodied being from whom the 
cries appear to proceed. A special feature is noticed as appa- 
rently characterising these preternatural cries,—namely, that 
they appear to be almost a mechanical repetition, day 
after day and night after night, of the misery expressed on 
some real occasion, and not so much to be outpourings of 
an existing emotion, as a rehearsal of the expression of past 
anguish of mind, reproduced by an almost automatic process, 
as though Nature herself had been given the power to echo period- 
ically what had once struck so painfully on her ear. As, first, 
the sceptical doctor associates himself with the unhappy father 
in the investigation, and then the kindly, old Presbyterian 
Minister, who, when reproached by the doctor with believing ina 
sort of purgatory, replies, “ Sir, an old man like me is sometimes 
not very sure what he believes. There is just one thing I am 
certain of,—the loving-kindness of God,”—the interest of the 
story grows rapidly. And the close, in which the voice is recog- 
nised by the old pastor as that of a lad who had broken his 
mother’s heart by his wild ways, and who had returned, a day or 
two after her death, too late to entreat her forgiveness, and had 
since followed her, seems to us in every sense worthy of the 
tragedy and poetry of the tale itself. 

We have rarely been so much moved by any tale of the pre- 
ternatural as by this; for it is certainly so told as to reconcile, 
as it were, Nature to the preternatural,—to make the reader feel 
that, common-place as we consider the permeation of the 
physical frame of man by his mind, we think it common-place 
only because the real difficulty of permeating matter with a 
finite mind has been wonderfully overcome by the creator of both 
worlds, not because there is no difficulty to overcome. The exist- 
ence of mind that cannot make itself apparent in the world of 
sense, is made to appear just as natural as the existence of matter 
that cannot make itself effective in the world of mind. We dare 
not give extracts, lest we should spoil a marvellously beautiful and 
eerie story by taking its best passages out of the context which 





explains them; but we may assure all admirers of The Beleaguered 
City that here are two minor efforts of the same kind by a 
writer who, if not the same, is at all events in every way worthy 
to be ranked beside the author of that unique and singularly 
powerful work of imagination. 
SIR GEORGE NAPIER* 

Tus is a book to be very grateful for. Not only does it add to 
our knowledge of the Peniusular War, and especially of the 
glorious tragedy of Coruiia; not only does it throw fresh light 
upon the characters and careers of the Duke of Wellington and 
Sir John Moore, and in a lesser degree on those of lesser men like 
Lord Hopetoun and Sir David Baird; but it makes known to us 
a singularly worthy and modest man, as well as a perfectly loyal 
and absolutely fearless soldier. Sir George Napier, who was 
born in 1784, and to whom, therefore, the publication by his son 
of this delightful chapter of autobiography is a most appropriate 
centenary memorial, is the least celebrated of the three brothers 
so well known in the beginning of the century as “ Wellington’s 
Colonels.” He has been overshadowed by the fame of the hero 
of Scinde, who was to Wellington very much what Dundonald 
was to Nelson, and by the still greater fame of the prose Homer 
of the Peninsular War. Possibly he was not so able or 
ambitious as either his elder or his younger brother; 
the Governorship of the Cape was the sole office of much 
importance that he held after the close of the Peninsular 
War. In this narrative, which was written in 1828, “ entirely 
for the instruction and amusement of his children, and not with 
any view to publication,” he repeatedly contrasts his own 
indolence or incapacity with the energy of “Uncle Charles,” 
or the intellectual endowment (once it is even the “ cursed long- 
legs’) of “Uncle William.” But sometimes it is the least 
famous of a family that best represents and transmits its 
characteristics. Thus it was the humbler Carlyles, according 
to Thomas, and not himself or even John, that reprodnced the 
simple Ecclefechan virtues, which it was his fate to preach 
rather than to practise. Such may have been the lot of Sir 
George Napier. The value of the narrative now published for 
the first time may lie in its disclosing to us the true Napier 
“ grit,” the moral foundation of the success of Charles in the 
field, and of William in literature. 

In his preface to the autobiographical narrative of his father’s 
early life, General W. Napier warns us that “if the language 
used and the lessons of morality and conduct inculcated appear 
to be simple and homely, it must be recollected that the narra- 
tive was written for boys and girls of a tender age.” There 
was no necessity for even this phantom of an apology. Had 
there been anything in Sir George Napier’s “lessons” of the 
character of “ preaching cant,” it might have been desirable to 
apologise for them. But naiveté, not obtrusive morality, is the 
note of this book. Who but a simple gentleman of the Thomas 
Newcome type would have revealed, would not rather have 
taken pains to conceal, early drinking, debts, and what he terms, 
like Bunyan, “debauchery”? Who but such a man, when 
telling his story to children “ of a tender age,” would have re- 
marked on the fact that there are “ pretty girls ” in Limerick ; 
or have given the details of an innocent frolic he and some brother 
officers had with certain Portuguese ladies in Lisbon, while 
ordering his sons, as a point of honour, to defend the female 
sex from insult and impertinence? Sir George Napier’s 
“lessons ” are all directed to the same end. His sons are en- 
joined under no consideration to neglect “ duty,” which is in his 
eyes undoubtedly “ the stern daughter of the voice of God.” In 
language truly worthy of an old Roman, he implores, or rather 
commands, them to consider what they owe to their country 
before what they owe even to him. He points out little blunders 
of his own, venial neglects of military details, that they may go 
and not do likewise. Yet, mingled with this austerity, we find 
tenderness, and genuine consideration for others. Once, when 
hurrying on a duty that demanded breakneck rapidity, he was 
implored by a wounded French soldier for a drink of water from 
his flask. He found himself unable to comply with this request, 
and in his narrative justifies himself, but with evident re- 
luctance. He shows, too, great thoughtfulness and respect for 
private soldiers,—qualities which he had in common with his 
brother Charles, to whose honour it will always be remembered 
that he was the first British General of eminence to record in 





* Passages in the Early Military Life of General Sir George J, Nupier, K.C.B. 
Written by himself, Edited by his Son, General W. C. E. Napier. London: John 
Murray. 1884. 
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his despatches the deeds of such as well as of their officers. 
Here is what he says of the conduct, in the Peninsular War, of 
John Dunn, an Irishman, enlisted by himself personally, who, 
hearing that he and his brother William had been wounded, 
travelled a long distance to see them, and who, in character, 
seems to have been a good representation of that 


“Sad, happy race, soon raised and soon depressed, 
Their lives all passed in jeopardy and jest.” 


“By heavens! it makes my anger rise and my blood boil to hear 
people talk of soldiers as if they were a different race of beings from 
themselves. Lere was a poor fellow, an Irishman and a Catholic, 
who, out of pure affection for his officer, having seen his brother 
killed by his side in action, and suffered the amputation of his own 
arm, walks near seven miles, without meat or drink, to see his cap- 
tain, who he knew was severely wounded! Could a brother have 
done more? Brave comrade, I uever can, or ever will, forget your 
conduct on that day. As long as I have the means you shall not 
want if I am aware of it. He was sept home and well pensioned, 
and has ever since been travelling about England asa hawker or pedlar. 
I have several times well clothed him, fed him, and started him 
afresh with a new set of little things to sell, and twice taken him out 
of gaol, to which he had been sent for not having a regular licence to 
sell ; indeed, for two or three years after the war he was an expensive 
job! I think he cost me about fifteen or twenty pounds a year; but 
latterly I was obliged to be more strict with him, and fairly tell him I 
could only give him relief once a year, because I got hima large pension, 
and he had nothing to provide. But I am afraid I must confess 
my old comrade has the failing, so habitual to old discharged soldiers, of 
not being able to refrain from drink whenever it can be had ; something 
like my other poor old soldier, Mark Cann, whom you know so well, 
and who will soon kill himself I am afraid; but till he does cease to 
exist I must be kind to him. The last time I saw Dunn he promised 
me faithfully he would ‘take up’ and give over drinking; and as I 
have not seen him for two or three years, I am in hopes he is doing 
well, being perfectly certain that whenever he is in any distress he 
will make his appearance at my house; indeed, he has directions for 
so doing. He married a woman with some money and respectable 
relations, but they parted in consequence of ‘the drop of drink,’ as 
he told me himself; and added, with an arch expression of his 
eye, ‘and no blame till her.’ And now, boys, whenever you see a 
poor, lame soldier, recollect John Dunn, and never, as you value my 
love and affection, pass him coldly by. You never saw a soldier 
sent from my door without inquiry into his case; and never shall, if 
I know it, for I conceive it to be my bounden duty to see and relieve 
those who, although from circumstances in a lower grade than myself, 
fought as bravely and bled as freely as I ever did for that country 
which is the common parent of all Britons! and for whose cause the 
private soldier fights with as much enthusiasm as the General; and 
without the soldier’s—I mean the private soldier’s—steady, intrepid, 
and gallant execution of his duty, where would be the military glory 
that has saved England ?” 


Than this we could give nothing better fitted to indicate the 
fibre—the Napier fibre—of the man, or the quality of his book. 


Sir George Napier, when a boy, thought of the Navy and of the 
Church before he joined the Army. Nevertheless, he was not six- 
teen when he obtained a commission in the 24th Light Dragoons, 
His father, finding the lad inclining to “ dissipation,” had him 
transferred to the 46th Toot Regiment. What was really the 
making of him, however, was his appointment in 1802 to the 52nd 
Light Infantry, then in Chatham, and under Sir John Moore. Sir 
John Moore “ received me very kindly, turned me round, looked 
at me, and then laughingly said :—‘ Oh, you will do; I see you 
area good cut of a light infantry man; come and dine with me.’ ” 
We soon hear the last of his very “ mild viciousness.”” He and 
two other young officers finding themselves in debt to the pay- 
master of their regiment, resolved to absent themselves from the 
mess, and to live on bread and milk till they extricated themselves 
from their embarrassments. They kept their pledge. George 
Napier was on the most intimate terms with Sir John Moore, 
accompanied him to Sicily and the Baltic, and in 1808 to the 
Peninsula. He was Sir John’s aide-de-camp there; and the 
earlier portion of his narrative is an additional justification— 
though that was not required—of that gallant commander's 
retreat to Coruna. It confirms, also, the statements that have 
been made as to the demoralisation of the British Army during 
the retreat. The men, disappointed at not having fought a 
battle, and fatigued by the length and rapidity of the retreat,— 

* Became totally disorganised, and disregarding all discipline and 
throwing off the authority of their officers, detached themselves in 
large parties, straggling, drinking, and pillaging in the most shameful 
and infamous manner...... Sir John Moore halted the whole 
army, and addressed each division upon its infamous, disgraceful 
conduct ; he called upon the soldiers to recollect they were English- 
men, and not to disgrace their country and the bright lustre of the 
name of Britons by such disorders and such beastly drunkenness. 
He told them that, rather than command men who behaved in such 
an infamous manner, he prayed to God that the first bullet fired by 
the enemy might enter his heart, for he would much rather be 
dead than command such an army...... The men were not 
so much to blame as the officers; for I fearlessly assert that, 
generally speaking, the officers of that army were more en- 





gaged in looking after themselves and their own comforts, and 
openly murmuring against the Commander-in-Chief, than in looking 
after the soldiers and keeping up proper discipline.” 

Sir George Napier admits Sir David Baird to have been a brave 
man, but he thought he ought to have been in Moore’s place; 
and Napier tells a story which speaks ill of his temper, to say 
the least. As aide-de-camp, Napier was sent to Sir David's 
quarters with a despatch, to be forwarded to General Fraser, who 
was then marching to Corfina by a different route from the main 
body of the army, ordering him to join it. When he arrived he 
offered to Sir David to take the despatch to General Fraser on 
getting a fresh mount. Sir David, however, gruftly told Napier 
that that was his business, and that he would send on the 
despatch by a dragoon. The dragoon got drunk and lost the 
despatch, and so much valuable time was lost. 

The bulk of this book is filled with details of Sir George 
Napier’s services under Wellington, These are very interesting, 
especially from the personal point of view, as they include 
wounds, adventures, and hairbreadth escapes, and reveal the deep 
affection which united George Napier to his brothers, Charles and 
William, the former of whom was taken prisoner at Coruiia, 
and even believed fora time to be dead. His mode of return 
to his home was eminently characteristic. “ Your grandmother 
received a scrap of paper upon which was written, ‘ Hudibras! 
you lie, you lie! for J have been slain, and [ live to fight again !’ 
Upon getting this note, which was written from Plymouth, your 
aunts, Louisa and Emily, and myself, set off to meet him, and, 
arriving at Exeter, who should we spy on top of the coach but 
your uncle, in his old red coat out at elbows, and covered with 
dust; his face pale, and his beard and whiskers as black as coal; 
in short, he looked like an old Chelsea pensioner.” But it 
would be impossible to do justice to the personal portion of Sir 
George’s narrative without making lengthy quotations, for which 
we have no space. 

One very excellent feature of this narrative deserves to 
be noted,—the endeavour of the author to do strict justice 
to those whom he criticises. Thus, he says of General 
Craufurd :—* Brilliant as some of the traits of his character 
were, and notwithstanding the good and generous feelings which 
often burst forth like a bright gleam of sunshine from behind a 
dark and heavy cloud, still there was a sullenness which seemed 
to brood in his inmost soul and generate passions which knew 
no bounds.” It would be difficult for one man to admire 
another more than Sir George Napier admired the Duke of 
Wellington; he evidently regarded him as the superior of 
Napoleon. In his narrative, nevertheless, he admits that 
the Duke “always kept to that system of never acknow- 
ledging he was wrong or mistaken.” One positively sad case 
of this iron infallibility is here recorded. Colonel Sturgeon, an 
able and experienced staff officer, made a mistake after the 
battle of Orthez, which caused a Celay of several days in the 
sending-off of important despatches. For this, he was so 
violently and even furiously reprimanded in public by Welling- 
ton, that he virtually committed suicide by galloping into a 
body of French sharpshooters. Yet Wellington, in a despatch 
after the event, simply recorded the fact, “ Colonel Sturgeon, of 
the Staff Corps, was killed by the enemy’s sharpshooters.” 
Happily, Wellington is revealed in more amiable moods than 


this. Lord March, his aide-de-camp, was severely wounded at 
Orthez. He was lying in bed, with a doctor at his side, when 


“the door of the room gently opened and a figure in a white 
cloak and military hat walked up to the bed, drew the curtains 
quietly aside, looked steadily for a few seconds on the pale 
countenance before him, then leaned over, stooped his head, and 
pressed his lips on the forehead of Lord March, heaved a deep 
sigh, and turned to leave the room, when the doctor, who had 
anxiously watched every movement, beheld the countenance of 
Wellington, his cheek wet with tears. He had ridden many a 
mile that night alone, to see his favourite young soldier, the son 
of his dearest friend.” 


THE MAGAZINES. 
Tur Fortnightly has a strikingly vigorous paper on “The 
Revolution of 1884,” the drift of which is that, under the two 
Reform Bills, the future House of Commons will be almost 
consistently Radical, the county voters gradually coming round 
to the views of citizens, while the citizens will send up Radicals, 
not Whigs. The writer believes this will be partly the case even 
in the next Parliament, and shows by a table that the great 
cities, which, in his opinion, always set the tone of the 
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urban voters, will return 102 Members, of whom only 25 


will be Tories, against the 41 Members they return nov, | 


of whom 13 are Tories. A writer, who calls his essay 
“The Resultant of Redistribution,” is of the same opinion 
as to the Whigs, but thinks Radicalism may yet be 
checked by a new Toryism which the complete recasting of 
the constituencies may develop. All these opinions may be 
sound, but they are all a little in the air till we see how the new 
electors behave. Nothing is certain yet except that a part of 
the electoral body will look to the past, and a part, usually 
larger, to the future; and will therefore be potential Tories and 
Radicals, as men have always been since the beginning of time. 
Mr. Courtney also puts forward in distinct language his plan of 
proportional representation, supporting it by the argument that 
the single-seat Members will be necessarily strong partisans, and 
by the allegation that the Compromise assails the freedom of Par- 
liament. The leaders have never before, he says, conferred, except 
after debate. That may be true, at least if he means conferred 
openly, for we believe there was a secret agreement between Lord 
Derby and Lord Palmerston about the Mason and Slidell case ; 
but how is the freedom of Parliament attacked? The Members 
can revolt if they choose, and make Mr. Courtney, whose seat we 
are sorry to see is threatened, Premier if they please. Baron 
Ferdinand Rothschild’s paper on “ The Expansion of Art ” will 
attract attention; but there is not much in it. He evidently 
thinks the diffusion of Art depends on the existence of 
wealth; and thinks that the function of England is to be 
a sort of art-shop or store-house, encouraging Art every- 
where by heavy rewards. He is not, however, clear whether 
Art is a good thing or a bad thing. It refines, he says, but 
“if we glance back at the history of the civilisation of the 
world, we shall find that Art rose to its highest excellence when 
it was animated by a great and profound feeling of national 
sentiment, but degenerated when it became one of the daily 
cravings and necessities of life. If Art reached its zenith when 
a country had attained the acme of its power, we invariably find 
that when Art constituted an element in the daily lives of the 
people, and was identified with their manners and occupations, 
it had an unfavourable effect on their morals, and simul- 
taneously degenerated itself.”’ He instances the Renaissance and 
the time of Louis XV., but gives no example from a northern 
country. As it is quite certain that nations in decay lose their 
Art-power, we see nothing conclusive in his argument. They 
ought to keep it, if Art can coexist with national degradation. 
We should rather think that the mental impulse which 
makes nations great extends to the arts, and when it 
dies away, the arts decay with everything else. Mr. S. 
Williamson gives a moderate and impartial account of the 
depression of trade, showing that it is really a depres- 
sion only in certain trades, due to over-importation and 
over-production. Of the latter he gives a remarkable instance. 
So wild recently was the passion for producing ships that one 
company floated two miles of new steamers in five years, with 
no work ready for them to do; and in eight years the working 
power of the Mercantile Marine increased from 9,974,995 tons 
to 14,616,860 tons. The actual increase of tonnage is much less 
than this; but that is deceptive, because sailing-ships have de- 
clined, while steamships, which, ton for ton, do three times the 
work, have doubled their tonnage. Mr. Williamson does not 
believe in Parliamentary remedies for depression. Mr. F. C. 
Burnand sends a powerful article on the Stage, which he calls 
“Behind the Scenes.” Its drift is briefly that acting is not a 
profession fit for ladies and gentlemen. Unless possessed of 
genius, they must either fail or be deteriorated in character. 
He believes this to be invariably the case with women, except in 
the rare instances where they have been born members of 
theatrical families, and are so accustomed to the atmosphere 
that it does not taint them. That is a harsh judgment; but 
Mr. Burnand quietly asks if a good but inexperienced woman 
can associate with the smaller fry in a theatre without degrada- 
tion? Does he not exaggerate the necessity for association ? M. 
Valentine Chirol draws a most powerful picture of “ Persia in 
Evtremis.” He believes that great country is dying, partly of the 
incurable corruptions of the Government—every office being 
sold by the Shah and his underlings—partly of oppression, and 
partly of the inconceivable spread of unnatural vices. Add that 
the population is dying out, and we have a country which will 
fall to the first power that seizes it, which, M. Chirol thinks, 
will be Russia. He objects entirely to English alliance with 
Teheran as alliance with a corpse. If Russia conquered Persia, 
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and refilled her with Northern Russians, who are all pressing 
southwards, the world would benefit, though our position in 
India would be very awkward. 


As a whole, the Nineteenth Century is a little dull, the most 
readable paper being the first, by Earl Cowper, a warning 
against the tendency to Cwsarism in England. ‘The Earl 
accepts Democracy as, whether bad or good, at all events 
inevitable, and does not believe that, when impassioned, it will or 
can be resisted by a Second Chamber. He does not despair of the 
future nevertheless, seeing some exceptional vitality in the Anglo- 
Saxon blood, which enables it to resist political disease; but he 
dreads the growing disposition to avoid thinking-out difficulties, 
and leaving them to the favourite of the day to settle. He sees 
this habit of mind growing, and urges that there is a point in 
its growth at which a nation loses the power of thinking for 
itself. That loss vould imply degeneracy, and therefore decay. 
The article—which, we may remark, in passing, is not a con- 
cealed attack on Mr. Gladstone, whose dominance the writer 
considers quite natural—is thoughtful, and worth reading; but 
the essayist is too timid. What is therein Democracy to change 
the character of the English people, and induce them to obey a 
dictator any more than a King ? That they will follow a leader 
while he leads them in the way they approve is true enough, 
but how far will they follow him in the other direction? Our 
only fear of dictatorship is in that group of affairs on which 
the nation has no opinion ; and on these, as Ear] Cowper himself 
points out, autocracy is checked by the Departments and their 
chiefs in the Cabinet, not to mention the journalists and the 
experts. Mr. O’Connor Power’s paper on the Reform Bills has 
disappointed us by its entire want of originality. He cordially 
approves those Bills, and especially the single-member system ; 
but he has nothing to say about them or it which has not 
been said many times before. Arminius Vambéry once more 
repeats his eternal assertion that Russia can, and will, attempt 
to conquer India; but brings forward no new evidence, unless 
we accept as such certain figures which show that a Russian 
army can be readily transported across the Caspian. We do 
not doubt that, any more than we doubt that a Russian army 
can be readily transported across the German frontier. 
Germany, nevertheless, is in no danger, nor, so long as we 
remain a Power able to attack Odessa with a chance of success, 
are we. It is not on the shore of the Caspian that the struggle, 
if it ever comes, will be fought out. Mr. Swinburne sends a 
laborious paper on some annotations by Charles Lamb, for which, 
we fear, he will find few readers, unless, indeed, there be many 
who will agree with him in his estimate of Lamb as poet 
and as critic. To us, we confess, that estimate appears 
absurdly high. To talk of Hazlitt “ prattling at the heel” of 
Lamb is only to misuse words; while we should meet the 
assertion that we owe to him the resurrection of our greatest 
dramatic poets after Shakespeare, with a flat denial. In the 
first place, has there been any resurrection at all, in any true 
sense of the word, of Marlowe, Marston, Tourneur, Ford, or 
Webster ? Lamb was a charming critic, but a sentence like 
this would be an exaggeration if applied to any critic who ever 
lived :— A wise enthusiasm gave only the sharper insight to 
his love, the keener edge to his judgment: and the rare com- 
position of all such highest qualities as we find scattered or 
confused in others raised criticism in his case to the level of 
creation, and made his lightest word more weighty than all the 
labouring wisdom of any judge less gracious, any reader less 
inspired than Charles Lamb.” Mr. Max Miiller tells us that 
we cannot know whether man was originally a savage, or a child, 
or anything else, until we know more precisely what he was; and 
as we cannot know that, we cannot knowanything accurately about 
the matter. That does not strike us as instructive, though tha 
information which Mr. Max Miiller has incidentally put together 
about the civilisation which may co-exist with the external 
appearance of savagery, is curious and interesting. He certainly 
shows that many tribes called savages possess a large in- 
herited treasure of knowledge and thoughts; the Fuegians, 
for example, whom Darwin considered the lowest of human 
beings, possessing an elaborate language with 30,000 words. 
He does not, contribute to the de- 
cision of the great controversy on “ Whence?” but rather 
inclines to advise that a solution should be considered hopeless. 
Mr. H. S. Salt, ten years a classical master at Eton, strongly 
condemns the system of teaching there, partly because it is too 
exclusively classical, but principally because it allows every boy 
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the liberty to avoid learning anything if he pleases,—a liberty 
most boys use :— ; 

“ An amusing story used to be told of two brothers, members of 
a well-known Etonian family, which, whether apocryphal or not, will 
serve to illustrate what I have been saying. The major was being 
severely rated by his tutor on account of his idleness at Eton, and 
his more industrious minor was held up as at once a pattern and re- 
proof. This unjust aggravation of an admitted offence was more 
than he could bear, and he hurriedly and earnestly pleaded, in 
perfect simplicity, and confident of thus instantly righting his in- 
jured reputation, that his minor had only lately entered the school, 
while he had been an Etonian some years. ‘The last shall be the first, 
and the first last,’ is a prophecy which has its daily fulfilment at 
Eton.” 
Mr. Salt would establish a “modern side” in Eton, have all 
preparation done under supervision, increase the school-hours, 
and diminish the number of half-holidays in the week,—the last, 
we fear, a doubtful reform. The arguments in favour of half- 
time in education are stronger than Mr. Salt imagines. 


Sir Arthur Hobhouse sends to the Contemporary Review a 
learned paper on “ The City Companies,” in which he contends 
that the case for a commission to compel them to use their 
wealth better has been made out, and that Parliament is justified 
in preventing them, by legislation, from alienating their pro- 
perty. Baron von der Briiggen, founder of the German 
Colonial Union, argues that Germany must have agricultural 
colonies to employ her surplus hands, and that, therefore, it is 
wise to found colonies, especially in Africa and the Pacific. 
Surely that is a non sequitur. The surplus Germans will prospér 
far more in American or English Colonies than in tropical or 
semi-tropical swamps. The Baron, indeed, acknowledges that to 
a German the attraction of North America will always be irre- 
sistible; and he should have stated the reason, for it bears 
strongly on the prospects of all German Colonies. Nine-tenths 
of all male emigrants from Germany emigrate to escape the 
conscription ; and if they went toa German Colony they would 
not escape it. Consequently, unless settlers in German posses- 
sions are exempted from military duty, German lads will still seek 
countries where there is no compulsory military service. We are 
quite willing to believe that there may be new discoveries in poli- 
tical economy ; but we do not believe they will alter the rules of 
arithmetic. Yet if they will not, what does Mr. Thorold Rogers, 
in his paper on Socialism, mean by saying that the occu- 
piers of houses in Oxford pay for the new drains, and not the 
owners? Is it not the true theory that the consumer, directly 
or indirectly, pays every tax; and is not the tenant of a 
house the consumer? If not, why not? For the rest, Mr. 
Rogers is exceedingly, and to us unexpectedly, moderate in 
his views, which may be condensed into this: the English 
workman is not at war with society, and does not ask 
help from the State in his bargains, except in the single 
instance of Poor Relief when out on strike; but he is 
discontented with the position of land, and inclined to make 
landlords bear a much larger share of the general taxation. 
That is, we believe, correct, though the discontent is quite form- 
less, and may be prevented by the growth of small proprietors. 
Mr. Rogers offers an unexpected argument for Mr. Broadhurst’s 
Leasehold Bill, that the right of enfranchising urban leases will 
greatly strengthen property by diffusing its possession among 
somany. That is just, and has, perhaps, been too much over- 
looked in the discussion of that Bill. We wish Mr. Rogers 
would explain exactly what he thinks would be fair taxa- 
tion on realty, which already bears the whole burden of the 
Rates. The “escape from Siberia,” a translation of which is 
forwarded by Mr. Westall, is less exciting than such narratives 
usually are, but seems more truthful. The political prisoner 
really escaped rather easily, because he had friends in Siberia, 
with whom he remained a year till the hue-and-cry died away. 
The deportation, we may remark, is described in less dark 
colours than usual, though the convicts are badly-fed, and made 
to sleep en route in horrible dens. The guards are not naturally 
brutal, and the main sufferings arise from the climate and the 
long-continued fatigue. “M. Mokrievitch” escapes so soon 
that we are spared the horrors of life in a Siberian prison. 

The most noteworthy paper in AZacmillan—for the history of 
the month is only a history of the Reform Bill—is an account 
of the way in which certain papers which Lord Backstairs 
intended to suppress found their way into print. The papers 
seem to be part of the Croker correspondence, and we suppose 








the scandal is of interest to those who understand it. Ag we 
are not of the number, we may be forgiven for saying that we 
thought this style of thing had passed away with the eighteenth 
century. It is, apart from the names, exceedingly dull. 


Blackwood publishes another of Mrs. Oliphant’s half super. 
natural stories, the idea of “The Portrait’ being that the 
narrator’s mother, long dead, compels him to convey a message 
to his father, who is contemplating an act of cruelty and in. 
justice. ‘The Portrait” is not the best of these stories. The 
description of the man possessed, of his resistance, and his 
obedience to the inner impulse, is fine, but the motive of the super. 
natural influence is not clearly brought out, and the father yields 
too much as to a shock from disease. The slightest intrusion 
of the melodramatic spoils the effect of these stories. Blackwood 
also gives us a fresh sketch of the expedition to survey the 
Takht-i-Soliman, the huge group of unsurveyed mountains on 
the North-West border of India, an interesting account of modern 
Italian novelists, and a political paper remarkable for its calm, 
The writer, of course, maintains that the Lords won in the 
recent contest with the Commons, but agrees to the compro- 
mise with a certain cordiality. He is an especial believer in the 
single-member system, and anticipates a large return of country 
gentlemen. He may possibly be right, but the servant’s con- 
duct, if not his character, is usually regulated by the master he 
serves, 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 
———+———- 

Memoir of Benjamin, Lord Bloomfield. Edited by Lady Georgiana 
Bloomfield, 2 vols. (Chapman and Hall.)—These pleasantly-written 
memoirs afford an interesting picture of the Court of Bernadotte, and 
contain some vivid sketches of Swedish and Norwegian life some 
sixty years ago. The peasantry, though not probably oppressed, were 
kept well in hand. Posting was only sixpence a mile, with four 
horses, inn expenses included. The horses were requisitioned, and the 
peasant who remonstrated took a thrashing from the coachman with 
the equanimity of expectation. Servants are described as dirty and 
drunken ; their masters had full license to bastinado or flog them at 
will. The culture of the country was wholly French, as is still the 
case; but of the masses, the civilisation was and is purely Scandi- 
navian, with less of foreign admixture probably than any country 
west of Russia. Bernadotte, as King Charles John XIV., was an 
eminently sensible personage, thoroughly honest, somewhat auto- 
cratic, but not in the least despotic, a very respectable, though 
not brilliant, monarch, who kept his head on the throne as he 
had done throughout his military career, and completely justified the 
country’s choice of him as a defender of its liberties against Napoleon. 
He leaned almost wholly on England, for which country he had a strong 
admiration. On one occasion he declared it his object to keep the 
Scandinavian peninsula, as far as possible, like an integral part of 
England. On another he went so far as to say that in the event of a 
misunderstanding arising between England and Russia he should not 
hesitate to range himself on the British side. This friendliness was 
in no small measure due to Lord Bloomfield’s personal qualities. His 
post was not an arduous one, but if it was not difficult to keep ont of 
hot water, it was far from easy to establish such amicable relations as 
Lord Bloomfield’s successor found to exist between the kindred 
nations. Lord Bloomfield was a good observer, and his letters and 
journals afford many interesting glimpses of Scandinavian manners. 
At Cronberg (Denmark) the convicts were fed on horseflesh and 
appeared “remarkably healthy.” The description of a Session 
of the Norwegian Storthing is fall of local colour, not less so 
that of a Swedish congregation, given a few pages farther on,—the 
women in white head-dresses and yellow petticoats, the men in long, 
straight, white coats with blue cuffs, and wearing parti-coloured gloves 
coming half up the arm. Sixty years ago the curious “ bride- 
exposition’? was a universal custom. ‘She stands in all her finery, 
with a mareschal on each side, each holding a wax-taper, the maids 
of honour all in attendance behind ; and this tiresome display lasts an 
hour.’ The show was open to the public, and no wonder the brides 
rebelled against it, but to no purpose, for the mob would not be 
deprived of the spectacle. Finally, the contents of these volumes 
abundantly justify their publication, and constitute a worthy record 
of an eminent public servant and unostentatiously pious and good 
man, 

Verses from Japan. By G. W. Thomson. (Wyman and Son.)— 
These verses, if from, are hardly of, Japan. In form and substance 
they are Western, not Eastern; but they are full of pretty conceits, 
melodiously presented, such as the following :— 


*‘ Like golden lilies @reaming in the sun, 
Fond women slumber in the arms of those 
Whose love lies round them as the sapphire sea 
Circles the fragrance of an isle of flowers.” 
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But the best piece, perhaps, in this dainty volume is the pretty 
tirade entitled, ‘‘Fumifera Japonica.” The poet reproaches Ohana 
(Mille. Fleur) with her love of tobacco :— 


“With samisen upon her knees, 
And gandy fan to coax the breeze, 
She sits beneath embow’ring trees— 
A little Eastern beauty.” 


But, alas! Ms 
** She smoke, I trow, if she smokes one, 
Of pipes a hundred daily.’’ 
Well may he exclaim :— 
**Tn circling clouds your graces fade, 
No fervour shall your peace invade, 
O exquisite Ohana ! 
But on my knees I'd pray and pine, 
In passion’s agonies divine, 
If only, sweet, you would resign 
That vile nicotiana.” 
On the cover is an “uta,” or distich, in the Japanese character—for 
Mr. Thomson is a true “ Kajin ’’—in which we are told how the poet, 
lying on his couch, holds again in his dreams pleasant converse with 


the gentle folk of Yamato. 


Puppets. By Percy Fitzgerald. 3 vols. (Chapman and Hall.)— 
There are two stories in this novel, connected together by a tie 
which seems little more than mechanical. There is the fate of Mr. 
Spencer Benbow and his family, and the love-story of Jessica Bailey 
and George Conway. Mr. Benbow is presumably intended for a 
perplexing character, and succeeds in being so. He begins life, if we 
read aright, with the best intentions, but has everything against him, 
and ends with being a scheming villain. In fact, he is a “ puppet.’’ 
Circumstances make him what he is. His son, whom he compels to 
commit bigamy (we speak again with reserve, not being quite clear 
as to the story), is evidently another puppet. We cannot make out, 
however, that Lydia Effingham, his first wife, or the hero and heroine 
of what we have called the second story, can beso described. Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s merits lie, we think, rather in execution than concep- 
tion. His satire is often very incisive,—the character of Dr. Bailey, 
the watering-place popular preacher, if somewhat broad in outline 
and dark in colour, is not wanting in force. Generally, we may say 
that open the book where you will, it will be found readable, so easy 
and bright is the style, and so frequent the flashes of lively satire or 
humorous description; but that taken continuously, it “drags” 
somewhat. 

Thirty Thousand Thoughts. Edited by the Rev. Canon H. D. M. 
Spence, Rev. Joseph Exell, Rev. Charles Neil. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co.)—This third volume, with its 516 pages, brings us 
down as far as “Thought 10,791.” We begin to suspect a certain 
want of critical acumen in the gentlemen who conduct this gigantic 
enterprise. In their Preface to the present volume they say :— 
“The moral sketch-books, or rather, the moral paint-boxes of master- 
minds and of keen, appreciative observers of their fellow-men, would 
be simply invaluable.” We do not exactly know what is meant by 
“ moral paint-boxes,’”’ but it may be allowed that “master-minds and 
appreciative observers of their fellow-men”’ are invaluable assistants 
in a work of this kind. In fact, the power of discerning these, and 
of selecting their best work, is the primary qualification of any one 
who would condact it. Where do the editors find what they want ? 
The next sentence runs:—‘‘ Among the nearest approaches to this 
desideratum are the works of S. T. Coleridge, Sir Arthur Helps, 
Ruskin, Jacox, ‘A. K. H. B,’ Hain Friswell, Smiles, Cotton, Car- 
lyle, Richter, Goethe, the Author of the ‘Schédmberg-Cotta Family,’ 
George Eliot, Sydney Smith, Henry Ward Beecher, W. H. Daven- 
port Adams, and F. Perry.” Now, there are names here which are 
absolutely fatal to the critical character of the editors who put forth 
this programme. One might as well say Virgil and Bavius and 
Maevius were the greatest Augustan poets. We cannot undertake to 
criticise the contents of this huge “omnium-gatherum.” But we take 
a specimen almost at random. “Ia the fourth century Constanti- 
nople was the principal seat of Arianism. The loquacious zeal of the 
people on religious subjects was thus described by an intelligent ob- 
server (Gibbon).” Then follows the well-known passage from chapter 
xxvii. “The city is full of mechanics and slaves,” &c. Now, any 
one would think that the intelligent observer was Gibbon himself. 
The fact is, that Gibbon could not quote his authority, and tells us so 
in his note. As no ons ever has found the passage, the “correct and 
liberal scholar” on whose faith he quoted it, either hoaxed the 
historian or was hoaxed himself. But this is not the way to make 
extracts. We are tempted to say of these massive volumes, péya 
BiBAvov, wéya Kdkov. 

What shall we do with Our Daughters? Superfluous Women, and 
other Lectures. By Mary A. Livermore. (Triibner and Co.)— 
Lectures are far more popular in the United States than in England, 
and Mrs. Livermore states that the substance of this book consists of 
addresses delivered hundreds of times to audiences in all sections of 
the country from Maine to California. The novelty of the topics, it 
is said, “‘gave them a large hearing;’’? but English readers will 
probably think there is less in them of novelty than of shrewd 
Sagacity andcommon-sense. The chapter, for example, on “ Physical 








Education,” is sensible; but it contains nothing apart from 
peculiarities of expression and local illustrations that are not to be 
found in the pages of Kingsley and other English writers. “Signs 
multiply about us,” says Mrs. Livermore, ‘‘that the women of the 
future will have healthy and strong physiques.” It is to be hoped 
that she is right. The statement, however, hardly tallies with an 
assertion in the same chapter that the dress of women at the present 
time “is about as damaging to health as it well can be,” and that the 
corsets now in vogue, with their “steel front-pieces all stitched in,”’ 
are “ more objectionable than those worn even half a century ago.” 
Mrs. Livermore asserts, with justice, that women ought to be 
instructed in business matters enough at least to understand the 
ordinary forms of business transactions ; and she expresses her regret 
that American women are taught little and care little about the 
affairs of their country and about the politics of the day. It is other- 
wise, the author says, in England. In this country, we are told, 
intelligent women of the middle class take a lively interest in politics, 
and are accurately informed about them. “You will find them 
versed in the affairs of the English Church, even when they are Non- 
conformists. They are familiar with Colonial affairs, and have an 
opinion of their own concerning the wisdom or unwisdom, justice or 
injustice, of English management in India.” It is to be feared that 
this eulogy of middle-class women in England a little exceeds their 
deserts. English girls are as free now-a-days as their brothers to 
study politics, since the old notion that such a pursuit is unwomanly 
has been long ago exploded, but it may be doubted whether, save 
in exceptional cases, they find the pursuit attractive. The most 
significant chapter, or lecture, in the book, is on “ Industrial and 
Technical Training,” in which Mrs. Livermore deplores the backward- 
ness of the United States in these respects, when compared with 
European countries. 

The White Witch. (Bentley and Son.)—-This novel will be best 
described by saying that it belongs to the school of Mrs. Wood, and 
is a very creditable study in the style of that artist in fiction. It is 
obviously difficult to criticise a story of this kind. It depends upon 
its plot, and a plot can hardly be criticised without being revealed. 
Something, however, may be said. Mr. Mayne, a fine old country 
squire, marries, as his second wife, a lady of whose antecedents little 
is known. She has a daughter, but she is evidently unwilling that 
the daughter should come to her husband’s house. But her husband 
overbears her, and the daughter comes. Then it becomes evident 
that there is some secret. What this can be will certainly puzzle a 
reader of average ingenuity. The girl stoops to craft and deceit, yet 
she is manifestly of a noble temper; and it seems impossible to say 
what is the explanation of a contradiction so strange. The dénouement 
is not an altogether satisfactory explanation. It seldom is. It is 
generally here that the novelist who has been most successful in pre- 
paring an elaborate surprise will be found to fail. One doubts whether 
the heroine, in this case, could ever have been capable of the folly 
with which she is credited. One may object, too, to the villain, that 
he is far too successful in his daring. Such coolness and audacity 
could scarcely have been possible in a man, lying, so to speak, under 
sentence of death. : 

Notes of Sermons. Preached by the Right Rev. E. Steere. Edited 
by the Rev. R. M. Heanley. (Bell and Sons.)—These ‘‘ Notes ” come 
with the highest commendation from the life and work of their 
author. Dr. Steere spent sixteen years of his life as a missionary in 
Africa. During the last eight years of that time he was Bishop of 
Central Africa. This life of activity was not incompatible with a 
habit of severe thinking. Bishop Butler was his favourite author; 
and he had something at least of that great divine’s clearness and 
power. ‘‘Sermon-Notes” are not, indeed, a very favourable way of 
judging of a preacher. There can be no question of literary power 
about them. It is not easy to judge whether these dry bones, when 
they are clothed upon, will show a shapely and attractive form. Still 
we can see that they ave bones. Some sermons are clearly without 
The “ Notes” are arranged, we should 
They number exactly one 





’ 


these necessary foundations. 
say, in the order of the Christian year. 
hundred. 

In The Conventional Lies of Our Civilisation (Free Thought Pub- 
lishing Co.), we have an excellent American translation of the seventh 
edition of a work by Max Nordan, which has been officially proscribed 
in Austria. The author, who holds that the world is utterly out of 
joint, believes the discontent and pessimism everywhere prevalent to 
be due to the perpetual conflict between our secret convictions and 
our outward life. This inconsistency he treats under its various forms 
—the lies of Religion and of a Monarchy and Aristccracy, political, 
economic, matrimonial, and miscellaneous lies. If we admit his 
premisses, as no reasonable Englishman will, that all cultivated 
people, consciously or unconsciously, accept the Materialistic 
theory of the universe, then no doubt it must be allowed that 
there is a vast amount of self-deception afloat. Apart from this, 


he deals some telling blows at obvious anomalies in our civilised 
societies in a trenchant fashion, and with the aid of a style 
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far more incisive and epigrammatic, even in the translation, than we 
expect to find in a German writer. But many of his onslaughts lose 
their point to an English reader. His sketch of political life is 
obviously drawn from his experiences of American professional 
politicians ; and his picture of the galling restrictions of bureaucracy, 
under which the working-classes suffer, may be true of Germany, but 
is a gross caricature of England. Finally, we would point out that 
his panaceas for the evils—physical, social, and economic—of civilised 
humanity, are partly Utopian, and mainly consist of a revolution in 
the Jand system, on conditions under which the purely physical ex- 
cellence of the race would have the freest development. Now, the 
logical outcome of the evolution theory, in which he firmly believes, 
precludes the possibility of our ever reverting to such a régime of 
“‘ physiocracy”’? as he describes. And Herr Nordau is by way of 
being nothing if not logical. Nevertheless, though more successful 
in the destructive than the constructive portions of his book, he in 
both compels our respect, though seldom our assent, by the sincerity 
and earnestness with which he propounds his views, even when they 
are most startling. 

Poretry.—Dryburgh Abbey, and other Poems. By Thomas Agar 
Holland, M.A. (Hatchards.)—Precedence may fairly be given toa 
veteran, whose first poem dates as far back as 1820, and gained some 
kindly commendation from Sir Walter Scott himself. Mr. Holland’s 
verse is always graceful and easy, and at its best when it is slightly 
tinged with humour. ‘Crumbs for the Birds,” for instance, with its 
sprightly description of the winged visitors that come to a window in 
hard weather, is particularly pleasing. As it is too long to quote, and 
does not well bear division, we quote a sonnet on a kindred subject : 


** Tlousr SWALLows. 
{‘ Ant arguta lacus circumvolitavit hirnndo.’—Vira. Geor, I.] 

Lower not the topmost sash, lest you should breach 

Our Martins’ wigwam, f. amed of rough-cast rude, 

But deftly wove and lined within, close glued 

To conjoiued wall and window, whence they pleach 

A dome inverse; wherein with gurgling s»eech 

Ventriloquous, yon chartered pair may brood 

Over their callow young: let none iutrude 

Upon their home, nor its staunch fee impeach. 

Then shall another tribe, on pinions fleet, 

Skimming green meadow and quick-dimplei mere, 

In mid-air kiss and whisper a3 they meet: 

Till, bound for distant climez, they shall compeer 

With kindred thousands on each rilgy height, 

Revolve their course, and preen their plumes for flight. 
£eptember, 1872.” 
Poems. By Arthur Reed Ropes. (Macmillan.)—By way of 
contrast, we notice next in order Mr. Ropes’s volume, an utterance 
of the newest school in poetry. The verse is skilfully wrought; it is 
full of ingenious fancy and feeling, somewhat morbid perhaps, and 
tinged with a pessimism which does not seem quite gennine, but 
is often powerfully expressed. In short, there are abundant proofs in 
this little book of real ability. We ouly feel as we read that we 
should like to breathe a fresher, freer atmosphere, and get quit of a 
certain sickly perfume which seems to surround us. Perhaps as good 
a specimen as wo can give to justify both praise and blame may be 
found in “ Drone Honey” : — 





* T know a land whereto few go to dwell, 
About whose loveliness there breathes a spe'l 
Through ranks of reeds and whispering waves of grasse?, 
An? many a hazy hill and dreaming deil. 









And all that country like a sorceress scens 

Who murmurs mystic spe!ls adown the streams, 
And in her shadowy treasure-hous + amasse3 

The sweetness and the sleep of all men’s dreams, 

Therein the drones male honey—not as ours, 

Nor drawn trom bloom of garden beds and bowers, 
But from a land of poppy and lotes, lying 

Unwakened by the freshness of spring flowers. 

Vith all the richne:s of her leaves unrolled 

The poppy dreams through every glossy fo'd, 
More frequent than in fields of harvest, s ghirg 

To the scft wind that ripples all their gold. 

Therefrom is drawn the honey of rest or pa‘n, 

Like that strange sweetness of the Co'chian plain, 
Whereof who tasted were as men made drnnkev, 

And some that tasted overmuch were slain, 

Aud they that cvermuch delight in sleep, 

The house of such shall be a rninous heap, 
Even as the Cities of the Plain, down-sunken 

Jeneath the horror of a leaden deep. 

But he that ta:tes not more than man may hear 

Shall have sweet dreams about him everywhere, 
And in the heat and drouth of dusty summer 

Shall breathe pure perfume of a cvoler air. 

The scandals waking troubles overworn, 

The petty strifes whereby the most are torr, 
These shall he look on as a casual comer, 

And pass them with a smile, but not of scorn,” 


A Minor Poet, and other Verse. By Amy Levy. ‘ee Fisher 
Unwin.)—The “ Minor Poet”’ is the last soliloquy cf one who finds 
the pain and burden of powers which cannot find an adequate ex- 
pression in anything that he can achieve, too great to be borne, and 
The “ Epilogue” is the utterance 





” 


seeks to escape them by suicide. 
of a sober-minded friend, who is content to take life as he finds it. 
“ Xantippe”’ is an apology for the woman in whom a hastily-judging 
world has seen only a philosopher’s scolding wife. In Miss Levy’s 
verse she is the aspirant after truth, whom the sage, filled with 
the Greek’s belief in a woman’s inferiority, relegates to household 
drudgery. “‘ Medea”’ is an adaptation and sequel to Euripides, and is 





as genuinely classical in its spirit as anything that we have seen for 
some time. Miss Levy writes with no small power. Her longer poems 
must be read in their entirety before they can be judged. A stanza 
from one of the shorter pieces—‘ A Greek Girl”—will give some 
notion of her gift of expression :— 
“ Thrice-blest, thrice-crowned, of gods thrice-loved she — 

That other, fairer maid, who tombward brings 

Hey gold, shorn !ocks and piled-up offerings 

Of fragrant fruits, rich wines, and spices rare, 

And cakes with honey sweet, with saffron fair ; 

And who, unchecked by any thought of shame, 

May weep her tears, and call upon his name, 

With burning bosom prest to the cold ground, 

Knowing, indeed, that all her life is crown’d, 

hrice-crowned, thrice-honoured, with that love of his ;— 

No dearer crown on earth is there, I wis.” 
——Told in a Coble, and other Poems. By Susan K. Phillips. (J. 
S. Fletcher, Leeds.}—There is a freshness and vigour about Miss 
Phillips’s poems of the sea (and these make up about half the 
volume) which are wortby of high commendation. “ Told in a Coble,” 
a story of smuggling; “Spoken in Haste,’ with its sad theme, 
repeated in so many ways, of ‘‘died by drowning ;” and “ Why They 
Kept Holiday,” with its happier ending of wonderfal returns of those 
that had been thought lost, are excellent specimens of their kind. In 
these ballads, or short metrical tales, Miss Phillips is at her best. As 
our space will not admit of their quotation, we must be content with 


a shorter specimen :— 
‘On THE SEABOARD. 
The drift-wood fire blazing 
High on the cottage hearth ; 
The flames through the twilight gleaming 
Like spirits awake to mirth ; 
A babe in a cradle lying, 
With a flush on its rounded cheek ; 
And a woman at the lattice, 
Whose eyes through the darkness seek, 
Yet glance from the wild waves tossing 
Their snowy crests in the gloom, 
To see that the kettle is boiling, 
The board fair spread in the room. 
And cut on the waste of waters, 
A boat adrift on the tide, 
And a dead man rising and falling 
As the great seas heave at her side.”” 
——Songs after Sunset. By William Staniland. (Elliot Stock.)— 
Mr. Staniland has fancy, but it is not very happy. In his principal 
poems, “The Betrayal,” the thoughts of Judas, as be wanders, wait- 
ing for the end, are described by this strange simile :— 
** As in stagnant pools 
When, in its turbid bed, the restless cel 
Uneasily meanders, airy globes 
Haste from the charnel-house, and straight explode, 
Rejoicing in a parer life.” 
Nor can we say that he is happier in narrative, 
these, that finish the story !— 


What lines are 


“Then, overstrained, 
The girdle brok>; and that, accursed corpse, 
Careering through the air, smote on the earth; 
And in the plain eviscerated l+y.’’ 


Turning to another effort, we find a lifeboat credited with a “ hand 
outstretched in tenderness to save some sinking soul,’ and next with 
feet, at which the poet lays his praises.——The Confessions of Hermes, 
and other Poems. By Paul Hermes. (David McKay, Philadelphia.) 
—The writer has considerable power of expression, especially in his 
mastery of rhyme. Many of his combinations are novel without 
being ludicrous, an achievement not altogether easy. But his power 
wants a more rigid discipline than it has hitherto received. 
Somnia Medici. By John A. Goodchild. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
and Co )—There is a facility in these verses, but it is what has been 
called a “fatal facility.’ What is easy writing is often very hard 
reading ; and Mr. Goodchild’s verse, fluent and not without grace and 
tenderness as it scmetimes is, is, for the most part, no exception to the 
rule. Dugald Buchanan’s Spiritual Songs, translated into Eng- 
lish verse by L. Macbean (Maclachlan aud Stewart, Edinburgh), 
derive a certain interest from the source from which they come, buat 
do not exhibit, at least in the form which they present to the English 
reader, much literary merit.——The Hollanders in Nova Zembla: an 
Arctic Poem. Translated from the Dutch of Hendrik Tollens by 
Daniel van Pelt, M.A. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.)—Here 
we find the interest rather in the “ Historical Introduction,” supplied 
by Mr. S. R. van Campen, than in the poem itself. The subject is 
the expedition sent from Amsterdam in 1596, under the leadership 
of Jacob van Heemskerck, William Barents, and John van der Ryp. 
The tale will never lose its irterest ; but that interest is not heightened 
by the metrical form which it takes in this volame.—Musa 
Silvestris. By Gerald Bendall. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)— 
Mr. Bendall celebrates in his verse beauties almost as numerous as 
those whom Waller enumerates in his famous catalogue of his loves. 
This is well enough where the characteristic of the poems is chiefly 
fancy, as it is in those which the Laureate addresses to ‘ Adeline,” 
“Lilian,” and the rest; but it repels where the language is, as it is, 
for the most part, in this volume, that of serious passion. The poems 
are often graceful, and, this exception allowed, pleasing. We quote 
a specimen, which is, perhaps, a little above the average :— 


“Cor Unum, Via UNA. 
My mi-tress shall go with me th: ough the day, 
When I am walking in the busy street ; 
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Two soft eyes and a whisper all the way 
To solace me; while people that I meet 
Will seem like painted actors in a piay, 
Oft seen and marked no more; the words they say 
Unheeded, and unfelt their woe, their mirth : 
Because there dwells in my most constant sight 
A sweeter company than theirs, or they. 
What is my rare imagination worth, 
If in my love it yield me no delight ?”’ 
—We have received :—Poems and Swedish Translations, by 
Frederick Peterson, M.D. (Peter Paul and Brothers, Buffalo, N.Y.) ; 
Rienzi, and other Poems, by the Rev. W. H. Winter (W. McGee, 
Dublin.) 
New Epirions AND Reprints.—Poems. By Charles Kingsley. 
2 vols. (Macmillan.)—The first of these two volumes contains “ The 
Saints’ Tragedy,” first published in 1848, and the second “ Andro- 
meda and Miscellaneous Poems.” ‘“ Andromeda” was written in 
1852. The ten years of which this occupies about the middle seem 
to have been the period of Kingsley’s chief poetical activity, about 
two-thirds of the poems dating between 1847 and 1857. Between this 
year and 1862 was a barren period, broken by the Installation Ode 
when the Duke of Devonshire was made Chancellor of Cambridge, 
The last poem in the volume bears date, “ Colorado, June 30th ;” the 
earliest belongs to 1835, when the author was sixteen, and is 
written mostly in very fair blank verse. We quote a poem (September 
21st, 1870) of which our readers may be glad to have their memory 
refreshed :— 
** Speak low, speak little; who may sing 
While yonder cannon-thunders boom ? 
Watch, shuddering, what each day muy bring, 
Nor ‘ pipe amid the crack of doom.’ 
And yet the pines sing overhead, 
The robins by the alder-pool, 
The bees about the garden-bed, 
The children dancing home from school. 
And ever at the loom of Birth 
The mighty Mother weaves and sings ; 
She weaves—fresh robes for mangled earth ; 
She sings—fresh hopes for desperate thing 
And thon, too: if through Nature’s calm 
Some strain of music touch thine ers, 
Accept ana share that soothing balm, 
And sing, though choked with pitying tears.’ 





The Temple, Sacred Poems and Private Ejaculations, by George 
Herbert (Parker and Co.), is a reprint of the first edition, supposed 
to belong to 1632, the spelling having been modernised, and a 
few other alterations made in the printing. A Smaller Biblia 
Pauperum (T. Fisher Unwin) is a reproduction, in a reduced 
size and with varioas additions, of a memorial volume which 
Mr. Unwin brought out at the Caxton Celebration of 1877, 
Both within and without the volume is a highly ingenious and 
successful imitation of antiquity. The November volume of 
“Morley’s Universal Library’? contains Voltaire’s Candide and 
Samuel Johnson’s Rasselas, Prince of Abyssiniaa——We have alsoa 
second edition of The Bread-winners; a Social Study (Frederick 
Warne), a novel from the other side of the Atlantic which has 
achieved considerable success.-— Siv Thousand Illustrations of Moral 
and Religious Truths, by the Rev. J. Bate (Jarrold and Co.), has 
reached a “ninth edition ;’? and The Charities Register Dijvest, with 
an introduction by C. 8S. Loch (Longmans), a second edition, revised 
up to date. 

The Art Journal, 1884. (J. S. Virtue.)—The Art Journal is too 
old a favourite with the public to need any special recommendation. 
Little more is needed than to say that this massive volume of nearly 
four hundred pages is not below the level of its predecessors. Thirteen 
etchings, twelve line engravings, six fac-similes, as many engravings 
from sculpture, and a number of minor illustrations, with the usual 








variety of articles on artistic and kindred subjects, make up the con- 
tents. When one sees a year’s issue thus put together, one begins to 
realise what an amount of trouble and skill is expended on the Art 
Journal, and its contemporaries that have a like object. 

The Post-Ofice London Directory for 1885. (Kelly and Co.) —This, 
the eighty-sixth annual publication, now contains upwards of 2,650 
pages. As examples of recent revision the following may be cited: 
Mr. Sampson S8. Lloyd, the new Member of Parliament for South 
Warwickshire, who was gazetted November 11th, is entered in the 
Parliamentary section and Court section; and Professor Stuart, 
the new Member of Parliament for Hackney, gazetted November 
21st, appears in the same divisions; Mr. Courtney’s resignation of 
the Financial Secretaryship of the Treasury, confirmed in the papers 
of December 3rd, has been attended to in the official directory ; Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman, whose appointment to the Privy Council was 
gazetted December 5th, appears in the list of Privy Councillors, also 
as Chief satelite for Ireland in the Parliamentary list. 
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EL ERRICK FOU NDATION SCHOOL, BLAC KHEATH 
DISTRICT, 8.E.—A Public School for the Sons of Army, Navy, Medical 
Men, Merch: unts, &e I receive hg ea The Heal Master has been 










very successful in p repar ing fur Competitive Exams. The tuition fee being borne 
jo 1€ Found iy the Governors ha fix d boarders’ fees at 30 guineas cule, 
» the fe 3, teaching, and comfort are not surpassed where charges are 








muc h higher. Ree ferences to melical m erzgymen, manufacturers, men of 
title, &c. Gymnasium, baths, separate beds. "HEAD MAST ER, L yampit Hill, S.E. 


{OLLEGE “HALL of RESIDENCE for WOMEN 
STUDENTS in L OND( IN, Land 2 Byng Place, Gordon Square, 
In the immediate neighbourheed ef University College, and the London School 
of Medicine for Women. 
RE-OPENS JANUARY 6th. 
VACANCY for ONE STUDENT. 
Applications for vdmission should be addressed to the Principal. Miss GROVE, 

at the Hall. ANNIE L. BROWNE, Hon. Sec. 


RMY E x. AMIN ATIONS. —The Fr orty-One Successes 


2 i from Rev. A. PRITCHARD’S E 3T ABL ISHME NT, Hill Lands, Wargrave, 
near Henley, Oxon., since the autumn of 1583, include the following fin: 











Direct Commrssions. WooLwic Hl Ac ADEMY. SANDHURST 

Ss = . -— : H. H. Harvest. | A. H. Robeson. 

t. W. B. N. Phillipson. ’. E. Hil , ’ 

K. B. Hawker. . ms — ad W. H. Baseir. 

F. C. Theobald. een sieht H. H. Were 

A. G. N. Todd. F. T. Ravenhill. 2. C. Cockerill 
J. A. C. Wetherall. J. G. Fife. ee 
F. W. T. Robinson. P. D. Hamilton. R. H. D’Aeth. 

W.S. L. Saunders P. H. Fawcett. A. P. Honsden. 


Last Sandhurst Li-t not yet published. The number of pupils is limited to 40. 

TERM OPENS J ANUARY 3prp, 1885. 

For printed lists, giving full particulars of positions, marks, &c., together with 
full lists of Preliminary aad Intermediate Successes ,428 well as University successes 
since October, 1883, besides upwards of 130 earlier successes, address as above. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 





——@——__ 
Colbeck (C.), Public School Historical Atlas, 4t0 ............sssceceeees (Longmans) 5/0 
Collier (W. F.), History of Ireland for Schools, BBMND acecccsensevsenses (M, Ward) 20 
Crake (A. D.), The Victor’s Laurel, cr 8vo (Mowbray) 3/6 
Danghter of hs Philistines, cr 8v0 ............06+ (Douglas) 6/0 
Forrester (Mrs.), Although ‘He Wasa Lord, 3 vols. er 8vo (Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 


Fox (0. A.), Fulness of Joy in True Knowle dge of God (Hodder t Stouzhton) 3/6 
( 








Gillmore (B.), The Amphibious Voyage, Cr 8V0.........-eeseeeee- re W. H. Allen) 76 
Hays (F.), Women of the Day, cr Or cape ve “(Chatto & Windus) 50 
Henderson (A.), Palestine, its History, &c., cr 8vo A(T. & T. Clark) 2/6 
Lewin (T. H.), A Fly on the fe re ..(W. H. Allen) 18 0 


Griffith & F arran) 7/6 


Looking-Glass for the Mind, cr 8vo........... f 3 
(Hodder & Stoughton) 26 


Loraine (N.), The Sceptic’s Cree 








Marbron (M.), Australasian Birthday-Book, small 4to...... (Griffith & Farran) 5 0 
Oliphaut (Mrs.), Madam, $ vols. OF BVO. ...........0..0ccevescenscosssseses Longmans) 31/6 
O’Shea, Leaves from the Life of a Special Cor ondent “—  & Dou: ghty) 21/0 
Smith (J. H.), Greek Testament Lesso° BOE BNO). coe: sve; gasnees (W. Blackwood) 6/0 
Stewart (R. M.), Studies in Christian Hi-tory, cr 8vo . AW. Blackwood) 4/6 
Thomas (B.), Ichabod, 2 vols. CY BVO ......sesccceeeceeresseerenceeceeees (T. F. Unwin) 21/0 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 






Ovutsipe Pagr, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
TIN css iiscienibiscneseitinninhambneocaenan £10 10 - ; Narrow Column 
Half-Page eS Half-Column ..... 
Quarter-Page . 2 12 Quarter-Column 





Six lines and unde r, 53, and dd per “Hy for every additional line (of eig ht words). 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 





Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 
Including it to any Part of the United yearly. 
Kingdom .. on ave : 6 6.3.5. O14 Bs.50 7 2 
Including chi to any “of the nines ian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany un en Bs OTS SB ccsscc eo 7 8 
Including postage to India, China, &c. ... DIS Biesccs O56  Ssicse 08 2 
The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at 
Messrs. CuppLes, UPHAM, AND Co.’s, 
283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A., 


ALL THE BEST BOOKS OF THE BEST AUTHORS ARB 
IN CIRCULATION AT 


SELECT LIBRARY. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION— 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM AND UPWARDS, 


According to the Number of Volumes required ; 


Or, TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 


Tor the Free Weekly Exchange of Books in any part of London. 


\MUDIE’S 


Lists Revised for the New Year of the Principal New Books in 
Circulation at the Library, and Catalogues of Surplus Copies with. 
drawn for Sale at greatly reduced prices, are now ready, and will be 
forwarded postage free on application. 


e T 7 17) n) 7 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
| NEW OXFORD STREET; 

281 REGENT STREET, W. 3 and 2 2 | KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, 











This ne is published, price 33 64 
in FAITH, and ‘other P oems. 
Lox BRERETON. 
¢ ar mbr ridge : M ACMILLAN and Bowes. 


alata By Josern 


—D® ILHI MEDICAL MISSION ( EG: )—Established 1867. 


The First Female Medical A sion begun in India. 

The Delhi and South Punjab Mission of the $.P-G. carries on its work among 
over 3,000,000 of people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty towns 
and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) By training ne ative agents. (2) By 
philanthropical agencies, of which the most important is medical work among 
women and children. (3) By day and night schools for boys and young men, 
with 1,535 pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 792 pupils. (5) By dividing the 
city and country into districts, giving each a systematic parochial organisation, 
for both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical Mission attended 12,983 
cases, with an average of 121 sick attended daily. Owing to the growth of the work, 
the Missionaries are responsible for raising £1,500 a year, over and above annual 
grants from the Society and Government. 

Subscriptions for the general work, or for the Medical Mission in particular, 
will be gladly received and acknowle ~~ by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER (Delhi); or by Rev. W. 








where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. / © BROMHEAD, Kensington Palace, W. 

M ALVERN COLLEGE.—The | IDDERMINSTER GRAMMAR OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 
i HEAD-MASTERSHIP of this College will SCHOOL. j in WATER-COLOURS, 

become VACANT on April 8th, 1885, and the College 2np GRADE. The WINTER EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 





Council will elect a Head Master on March 155h next, WANTED, at Ez 
to commence his duties on the ensuing May Ist. 
Candidates must be Graduates of Oxford, Cambridge, 
or Dublin University, and in Priest’s Orders at the 


vided ; 


er,a HEAD MASTER, who will 
be allowed to take Boar ders; suits uble residence pro- 
must be a Graduate of 

but need not be in Holy Orders. 


Pall Mall East, from 10 till 5. Admission, 1s, Cata- 
logue, 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Seeretary. 


a British University, 


Stipend, £150, and 





time of election or within three months after the | Head Money of £3 per boy, Exhibitioners, £l 10s. VOYAL ACADEMY of ARTS, 
appointment. The Head Ma-ter’s house contains | Present number, 47, Two Assistant Masters. Draw- BURLINGTON HOUSE. 
accommodation for Seventy Boarders. Testimonials | ing taught by Master of School of Art. Special | ~ Tne WINTER EXHIBITION of Works by the Old 


will be received at Malvern by the Sec 
College not later than February 16th, 
the meantime 
may be desired. 
OURNEMOUTH.—MOIRA 
COLLEGE for LADIES. foes 
Principals:—Mr. and Mrs. INGHAM, and the 
Misses CONNAH. 
The Hou e is beautifully and healthily situated, 
with gardens specially laid out for the recreation of 
the pupils. 


retary of the 
and he will in 
supply any further information that 


jects, French and 





cations and need ynials 
29th, 1885, t 


HEIDEL 
F. ARMITAGE, M. 
ce tase Classical Tri :, lat 




















importance attached to the teac 
German, 
Science, and Elements of Political Economy.— Appli- 
to be sent before January 


THOS, F, IVENS, Clerk to the Governors. 


E UENHE IM COLLEGE, 


te 


‘ing of Modern Sub- 
Chemistry, Physical 


Masters and Deceased Masters of the British School 
WILL OPEN on MONDAY NEXT, January 5th. 
Admission (from 10 > and on succeeding days 
9 am, till dusk), 1s. Catalogue, 6d; or, bound in 
cloth, with peucil, 1s, Se acon Tiel ket, 5s. 


MARK’S SCHOOL, W INDSOR. 
Warpren—The Rev. STEPHEN HAWTREY, M.A. 
TERM begins WEDNESDAY, January : zist. 


i ll 1T 


BERG. 
A., Trin. Coll., Camb., 1st- 
Modern Language Master 









The instruction in Literature, Modern Languages, | at Clifton College ; and Rev. J. ALFRED ROBIN- | /PYHE OFFICE of SECRETARY to 
Music, and Drawing is of a high-class character, and | SON, M.A., late Scholar of Christ Coll., Camb., the Manchester Chamber of Commerce will be 
has been very successful for many years, Special assisted by Seven re-ident French and German | VACANT in FEBRUARY NEXT. Candidates for 
attention is given to younger pupils. : Masters. BOYS PREPARED for Sandhurst and { the appoints are requested to forward applica- 

ensteiieainnie —— | Woolwich, for lublic Schools and Universities, or for ; tions und particulars regarding genre ay 

OLMESD AL OUSE U NSS | Commercial Life. Football and cricket ground | salary required, addressed by letter to the PRESI- 

H HIL 4 i OUs x, EB, B Ri GESS attached to school-house; fives courts. English | DENT, Chamber of Commerce, Booth Street, Man- 
diet. German spoken. References to Dean of | chester. 

Arc } Westminster, President of Trin. Coll., Oxford, cr to : ee SN oe — 

Mr. &. McC. uL, M.A., formerly Sct ? : 3 é sir m r 
Balliol Princ wets er or ee parents of boys in the School. Junior School for REPARATORY ~ SCHOOL for 


BOROUGH COLLEGE and the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, | %°¥8 under ten. 


BOYS, 38 Gloucester Street, Warwick Square, 





—Terms, EIGHTY GUINEAS. 
AD ey DO iss eG. 


SIX JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, Four of £50, One 
of £30, One of £20, will be FILLED up in JUNE 
NEXT. Candidates must have been under 14 on 
January Ist, 1885.—For further particulars, apply to 
the Rey. the WARDEN, Rad! ey CO ollege , Abingdon. 


M\HE FREE and OPEN CHURCH 
SOCIETY, Lor 


idon (30 Charing Cross) and 
Manche ster (the 
Ss 


Sur: 2 HOcN 


Head Mistress—Miss 
Girton College, 


on JANUARY 2lst. 


PRINC IP ALS 


F aged for Lectures 
ruage and Literature, 
3 King Henry’s Road, 


parent society, es tablis hed 1857), 
ASKS HELP t » proclaim to the newl y voting two 
million labourers that the parish churches are for 
them, despite Liberationists and pew-holders. Papers 
supplied. Suhseriptions, 5s, now due. Bankers, 
Brooks.—E,. HERFORD, Chairman. 


RNOLD.—PREPARATORY 
t SCHOOL for SONS of GENTLEMEN.—Visit- 
ing Master and Reaident German Governess. Near 
the shore.— Address, Miss EDWARDS, Arnold, 
Walmer. 


E ILLSIDE, ELSTREE. 

PREPARATION fcr PUBLIC SCHOOLS for 
BOYS from 7 to 14. The situation is excep!ionally 
healthy, and within eacy reach of London. The House 
is large and comfortab e, with extensive Grounds and 
Playfields. The Hous: hol Arrangements are under 
the immediate superintendence of the Head Master’s 
Wife, and the boys have all the comforts of home, ! 
During the last 10 years Hillside Boys have taken 
good places at Rugby, Charterhouse, West minste or, St. 
Paul's, Merchant Taylors’, Marlborou; gh, Uppingham, 
Clifton, and Wellington. Backward and Delicate 
Boys receive individual and special tuition. Terms 
moderate —For prospectus and references, apply to 
Mr. DAVID MUNRO, Hillside, Eletree, near London. 





m7 


> 


‘Thorough 


TARD’S SCHOOL, 
ST. ANDREWS 
DOVE, 
Cambridge. 
thorough Education at a moderate cost. 
received from the age of nine. 


T° 
Miss LOUISA DREWR Y has some time disen- 


and Practic 


MUTUAL ASSURANCE 


THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 


6 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. | 
HE ATTENTION 


in this Society in res 


$.W.—Conducted by Mrs. SUTTON. 
paration for the Public Schools. 
Elementary Class for Little Boys under seven. 
References to Parents. The LENT TERM wiil 
begin on T DAY, January 13th. Prospectuses, 
+" &e., on application. 
House Girls aes 
\EXT TERM begi 7 a ° — 
a ne TI EIPZIG.—Friiulein SCHONE has 
uf. SWwo VAC ANCIES in her select school. 
Special musical advantages at the Leipzig Conserva- 
torium. Fi in Schéne wiil be in England January 
Sth, 1885, and will be glad to take any young ladies 
back to Germany with her .—Prospe ‘tuses and in- 
formation can be obtained from Mrs, CROSSLEY, 
H Copley Dene, Hi shgate, London, N. 


Thoronzh pre- 
There is also an 








Certified Student of 
This School provides a 










“a SCHOOLS.— 








Classes in English 
Reading and Composition. 
London, N.W. 











WITH LOW PREMIUMS. 


INSTITUTION. 
17 King William Street, London, E.C. 


of Assurers is directed to the Sercrat ADVANTAGES obtainable 
pect of ECONOMY, EQUITY, SAFETY. 


Economy.—The Premiums are in many cases 20 to 25 per cent. under the usual rates, so that a Policy for 
£1,200 or £1,250 may generally be had for the yearly payment which we 
Equity.—The whole Surplus is divisible among the Policyholders themselves, on an equitable prin- 
ciple—no share being given to those by whose early death there is a loss, 
made, policies of £1,000 being increased to £1,300 and upwards, 
Safety.—The Business (above a Million yearly) is conducted at the smallest cost. 
9 per cent. of Premiums, which is much less than in any Office transacting so large a new business, 
The Funds are now close on Five Millions. Only two Offices (both older) have as large a Fund, 
Claims under Policies are now payable a month after proof. 
REPORTS, 
Edinburgh, Novemter, 1884, 


yuld elsewhere assure £1,000 only. 
Large additions have thus been 


The Expenses are under 


&C., MAY BE HAD ON APPLICATION, 
JAMES WATSON, Manager. 


WITH TABLES OF PREMIUMS, 


A 





UM 


me Coe Ce WS aD 


Wwe 





KUM 
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WENS COLLEGE.—VICTORIA 

UNIVERSITY, MANCHESTER, DEPART- 

MENTS of ARTS, SCIENCE and LAW, and 
MEDICINE 

The LE NT TERM begins on WEDNESDAY, 
JANUARY 7th, 1885. 

New Stud ents will be admitted on Tuesday, the 6th, 
from lla.m.to3 p.m. The College Courses qualify 
for the degrees in Arts, Science, Law, Medicine, and 
Surgery of the Victoria Univer sity, for many of the 
Degree Examinations of the Uni versi ity of London, 
and for the diplomas of the Royal College of Surgeons 
and Pl hysicians of London. 

A Special Class in Elementary Mechanics will be 
conducted in the Lent and Easter Terms to meet the 
recently adopted requirements of the Gene: al Medical 


Council. 
DEPARTMENT for WOMEN. 

The LENT TERM begins on MONDAY, 
JANUARY 12:ch. New Students will be admitted on 
that day between 19 a.m. and 2 p.m. 

Prospectuses of the several departments will be 
forwarded on application to the Reg strar. 

HENRY WM. HOLDER, M.A., Registrar. 


QoOUTH KENSINGTON. — 
1 TREBOVIR ROAD, 8.W.—ADVANCED and 
ELEMENTARY CLASSES, under the Direction of 
Mrs. W. R. COLE. 
The NEXT TERM will commence FRIDAY, 
January 16th, 1885. 
A Separate House for Boarder 8, in which there will 


be a few vacancies. 
ETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 

At the CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 
the FIRST PLACE in all England has been TAKEN 
by this COLLEGE in 1870, 1876, 1880, 1882, and at 
ie London Matriculation Exhibitions won in 1881 
and 1883. Special attention paid to junior boys.— 
For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head Master, A. 
W. YOUNG, E-q., i 


CHOOL PREMISES.—To LET, the 
extensive and specially ni premises, Lindow 
Grove, Alderney Edge, near Manchester, A boys’ 
boarding school has been conducted there many 
years uninterruptedly ; accommodates sixty pupils.— 
Apply, DAVID WADDI NGTON, Bolton. 














AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 
Established by Royal Charter, 1845. 
WITH MIXED FARM OF 500 ACRES ATTACHED 
FOR THE PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION, 


For intending Land Owners and Occupiers, Land 
gents, Surveyors, Colonists, &e. 


} OYAL 





st—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND 
and GORDON, K:G, 


PRESIDEN 


ComMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT, 
The Right Hon, the EARL of DUCIE, Chairmar. 
The Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst. 
= Right Hon. Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, Bart., 
P. 








Lieutenant-Colonel R. Nigel F. Kingscote, C.B., M.P. 
George T. J. Sotheron court, Esq., M.P, 
Ambrose L. Goddard, E 
William John Edmon ds, sq. 
Major T. W. Chester Master, M.P. 
M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P. 
The Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton. 
For Prospectus of College and Farm, List of 


Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &e., apply to the 


PRINCIPAL. 


NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, January 2 27th. 
N ‘ORNING P REPARATORY 

! CLASS for the SONS of GENTLEMEN 
(exclusively), 13 Somerset Street, Portman Square, 
W.—The LENT TERM _ will commence on 
THURSDAY MORNING, January 15th.—Letters 
addressed to MISS WOODMAN (Mrs. George Daven- 
s above, will be forwarded. 


DEDF ORD COLLE GE, LONDON 
(for LADIES), 

8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

LENT TERM will BEGIN on THURSDAY, 
January 15, 

Mr. BENNETT will give an Advanced Course of 
Lectures on Vegetable Phy siology and the Morphology 
of Flowering Plants at 1.45 on Tuesdays and Fridays. 
The Lectures will be —— for the B.Sc. Exam. 

B. SHADWELL, Hon. Sec. 























Mi ILL SCHOOL, 


HILL 
MILL HILL, N.W. 

Head Master—R. F. WEYMOUTH, D.Lit., M.A., 
Fellow of University College, London; Assistant 
Masters—J. A. H. Murray, LL.D., late President of the 
Philological Society; H. A. Erlebach, B.A.; T. T. 
Jeffery, M.A. Camb., 9th Classic in 1877; A. E. 
Hudson, M.A. Oxfd.; T. H. Jackson, B.A.; F. Stock, 
D.Lit., M.A., Fellow of Univ. Coll., London; and 
others. Minister of the Chapel—The Rev. Professor 
J. Radford Thomson, M.A. 

SCHOOL RE-OPENS ON JAN UARY 19TH. 


IMBLEDON COLLEGE 
Established Sixty Years. 
Under the Patronage of 
Field-Marshal Lord Napier of Magdala and others. 
Chairman of Council 
Lieutenant-General Ey GER! AL D GRAHAM, V.C., 
es 


B., R.E 

Headmaster—Reyv. CHARLES J. WYNNE, M.A. 

Assisted by an experienced and very efficient "Staff of 
Masters. 

Thorough preparation for Woolwich, Sandhurst, 
and all Competitive Examinations. Last year there 
were nine suocesses for Woolwich and Sandhurst, 
last July four ; three being under 17 years of age, were 
snecessful for Woolwich, and two for Sandhurst, in 
addition to successes at-the Preliminary and other 
Examinations. At the Examination for Woolwich 
just concluded, three have been declared qualified for 
admission to Wovlwich. All the above passed direct 
from the College. For Boys entering at an early age 
the fees are very moderate. 

For particulars, and for the Army Honour List, and 
2 coan to terms for Day Pupils, apply to the HEAD- 

STI 


RT SCHOOL for LADIES.—OPEN 
DAILY.—BEDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON, 
York Place, Baker Street, W. 

Art Vistrorn—EDWIN LONG, R.A. 
Proressor—HARRY JOHNSON, R.I. 

Assistant TEACHER—Miss M. A. HEATH. 
TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, value 16 guineas each, will 

be awarded by open competition. Candidates to send 

their names to the Secretary before January 6th. 

The Examins atio n will be held on January 8 and 9. 

Inquiries to be addressed to the Secretary, at the 











Sand 9 











Colle ege. SSC. SHADWELL, Hon, See. 
GRADUATED 
or SCHOOLS ASSOCIATION, 
) LIMITED, 
CHAIRMAN ... Prebendary BRERETON,. 


BOARDING SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 
CENTKE SCHOOLS 


Worcrster Park, SURREY. 
Daruineron, Duruam. 
County SCHOOLS. 
Barnarp Cast Le, Durnam. ... Te rms Incl 
(Other Schools in Contemplation). 
Apply to Mrs. ROBSON, Head Mistress, Worcester 
Park, Surrey ; or to the Secretary, R. BOOTH, Esq., 
+ Stone Buildings, Linco In’s Inn, L on don, W. Cc. 


“Dimness of Sight and Blindness is 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacies. $ 


SPECTACLES. 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and A 
Weakest Sights by Mr. H. LAURANCE, F.S.8 
OCULIST OPTIC IAN, 1a OLD BOND STR E ET. 

Testimonials from Earl ——w Sir ages Bene- 
dict, F. D. Dixon-Hartland, Esq., M.P.,-Dr. Radcliff, 
Consulting Physician, W ‘estminste r Horpitat ke. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preserva- 
tion of Sight free. 


Terms Inclusive, £63, 


lnsive, £42, 


freque ently 











105,000 AOCIDENTS 
FOR WHICH 
TWO MILLIONS 
HAVE BEEN PAID AS 
COMPENSATION 


BY THE 
I AILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL, 


ACCIDENTS of all KINDS. 





Paid-up and Invested Funds, £260,000. 
Premium Income, £235,000. 

CHAIRMAN ... . Harvie M. FARQUHAR, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the R: ailway Stations, the 
Local Agents, cr 
West-Enpo OrricE—8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS ; 

OR AT THE 
CORNHILL, LONDON, E.0, 
WILLIAM J. VI AN, Secretary. 


HE “ILF RACOMBE HOTEL.—A 
charming winter residence on the verge of 

the Atlantic, with the mild and equable climate of 
North-Western Devon. Rooms facing South, over- 
looking hotel gardens. Reduced tariff from Novem- 
ber Ist.—Every information of the MANAGER, 


Ilfracombe, Devon. 
LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey; Cleanses 
from Dandriff ; Restores when fa’ ling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
ty all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 6s, and Ls, 
22 Wellington Street, Str: and, London, W. Cc 


| ~ TANT.—A La dy wishes to 
dispose of (privately) her complete suite of 
Old English pattern ele ‘tro-plated spoons and forks, 
All stamped Al quality, never used. The set com- 
prises one dozen each table and desse rt forks, dessert 
and tea spoons; half-dozen table spoons, four salt, six 
egg, and two mustard spoons, with gilt bc »wls—66 
pieces in all. To an immediate purchaser the low 
sum of 50s accepted for entire suite; great bargain.— 
Mrs. MACGREGOR, ce of Drallim and Oliver, 
18 Ironmonger Lane, Cheapside, E.C., where the 

plate may be seen, or can bo sent on approvs al. 


I OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—In the com- 
plaints peculiar to females thes se Pills are un- 

ise by the fair sex has become so 
removal of their ailm snts that barely 
10ut them. In the boudoir of the lady 
fashion, and the humble garret of the seamstress 
alike », universal favour is accorded to these renovating 
Pills ; their invigorating and purifyir properties 
render them safe and in athe in all cases ; they may 
be take n by females of all ages for any disorganiz ation 
or irregularity of the system, speedily removing the 
cause and ré i nfferer ti » robust health. As 
a family mec ty) re invaluable for subduing 
the 1e mala dies of your Th ‘and oli. 


URE of COUGH and INFLAMED 
LUNGS by Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
WAFERS,.—Extract of letter from Mr. Leith, Harbour- 
Master, Scrabster, Thurso, December 8th, 1854 :— 
«The two first boxes I 
great relief. I have had a cough for over two years, 
brought on by repeated attacks of inflammation of 
the lungs.’’ They instantly relieve and r apic ily cure 
asthma, consumption, bronchitis, coughs, colds, 
shortness of breath, phileg gm, pains in the che st, rheu- 
matism, and taste pleasantly. Sold at ls 1d and 
2s 9d per box, of all Druggists. 
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UNION 
OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 


BANK 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 
Paid-ap Capital ... san «» £1,500,000 
“ eee £950,000 
ietors £3,000,000 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
€ hout the Colonies of Australia, New 








ItTTTANCES are made ‘2 th 


on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 


uu ji. 
IGRAPIIC RE: 


Colon‘es, 
BIT LS 
for co.lection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.¢C. 


COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE, LIFF, MARINE, 
Capital Fully Subscribed . £2,500,000 
Life Fund in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders about ove se 875,000 
Tota INVESTED Funps Urwarps oF Two MILLIONs- 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... £1,000,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


Ca ateaae FIRE LIFE 
OFFICE. 

Head Office—11 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
Law-Courts Branch—21 Fleet Street, E.C. 
Established 1821. Subscribed Capital, Two Millions, 
DIRECTORS. 

Chairman—ALBan G. H. Grpss, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—Beraumont W. Lussock, Esq. 

Rowland Nevitt Bennett, ; John Hunter, Esq. 

George Lake, Esq. 

Right Hon. G. J. Shaw- 
Lefevre, M.P. 

Jobn B. Martin, Esq. 

8S. Hope Morley, Esq. 

Hy. John Norman, Esq. 

David Powell, Esq. 

Augustus Prevost, Esq. 

John G. Talbot, Esq., 
M.P. 





and 


MSq. 
Henry Bonham-Carter, 


sq. 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. 
Sir W. R. Farquhar, Bart. 
James Goodson, Esq. 
John J. Hawilton, Es 
Thomson Hankey, Es 
Richard M. Harvey, i. 
Right Hon. John G. as 
Hubbard, M.P. | Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Manager of Fire Department—F. J. MarspeEn. 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. BROWNE. 
Share Capital at present — ad 
and invested . £1,000,000 
Total Funds upw rards of ... «+» 3,851,000 
Total Annual Income, over r 
N.B.—Fire Policies which expired at Christmas 
should be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 
Agents, on or b ‘ fore the ‘9th day of Ji anuary. 


COTTISH UNION and NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY. Established 1824. 











Life Premiums may be pai id up in 5, 10, 5 >, or 20 years. 


SS OTTISH UN ION and NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY. Established 1824. 


PROFIT POLI AT NON-PROFIT RATES. 





COTT ISH UNION ey NATIONAL 
kh) INSURANCE COMPANY. Established 1824, 





PAR TNERSHIP POL ICIES. 


Qcor TISH U NION and N ATIONAL 





INSURANCE COMPANY. tablished 1824. 





POLICIES UNDER “ MARRIED WOMEN’S 
PROPERTY ACT, 1382.” 


U NION and NATION AL 
COMPANY. Estab‘ished 1824. 


COTTISH 
INSURANCE 





PROVISION FOR OLD AGE 


Aovingecanyd rec able during Lifetim 


LY FOR er 








APP ECTU . RATES AND FORMS 
PROPOSAL 
BUR wach St. pneee w Square. 
Loxpox—3 King William Street, E.C. 
H@NIX FIRE OFF iCE, Lombard 
Street, and C ‘ — jon. 







oy Fire and Lightning 


Insur: 3 
effected th e World. 
Loss claims arr d with promptitude and liber. 
ity. 
WILLIAM C, MACDONALD, ? Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, 5 Secretaries. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 
Ann CK 
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dends, pat pe neues ‘and the ‘purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full partioulars, on 
application, FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
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NOTICE.—The SECOND EDITION of Th “i 
ART JOURNAL, JANUARY, will be| 
READY on MONDAY, 


January dth, 1885. 


ART JOURNAL OFFICE, 26 Ivy Lane, London. 


Just published. 


FLATLAND: a Romance of Many Dimensions. 


By A Square. Price 2s Gd. 


“This attractive book tells of a region more unfamiliar than that of giants or pigmies, or 
anthropophagi...... Much of it will also be read with amusement, as satire, by those who do 
not appreciate its scientific bearing; or as pure nonsense by those who are not searching 
for satire.”’—Spectator. 


“‘ Not only likely to create a present sensation in the thinking world, but also to find an 
abiding place among the great satires of history.” —Literary World. 
““We strongly advise our readers to inspect for themselves this remarkable book.” —Freeman. 


‘* At once a popular scientific treatise of great value, and a fairy tale worthy to rank with 
‘The Water Babies’ and ‘ Alice in Wonderland.’ ”’—O.ford Magazine. 


“We recommend all our friends to read ‘Flatland.’ They will find in it as limitless fields 
for their thoughts as Carlyle’s ‘ Sartor Resartus.’ ’’—Architect. 


“The author of ‘ Flatland’ has evolved out of his inner consciousness a land more wonder- 
ful than Laputa, which he describes and illustrates with infinite humour.”—Birmingham 
Daily Post. 


SEELEY and co., ssex dihenconsedh ent. 


ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
CAUTION.—In consequence of certain EXT RACT 


lealers making unauthorised use of Baron 
Liebig's photograph, title, &c., Baron H. von 
Liebig finds it necessary to caution the Public 
that the Liebig Company’s Extract of Meat 
is the only brand ever guaranteed as genuine 
either by himself or the late Baron Justus von 
Liebig. Purchasers must insist upon having 
the Liebig Company’s Extract of Meat. 
N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 

Liebig’s — ature in Blue Ink across $ Label. 


Pp 7 A R S’ 
PURE, FRAGRANT, REFRESHING. 





OF MEAT. 

FINEST MEAT-FLAVOURING INGREDIENT 
FOR SOUPS, MADE DISHES, SAUCES, &e. 
Invaluable and efficient Tonic for Invalids. 


Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see tins no other is substituted for it. 


Sir ERASMUS WILSON, late President of the College of Surgeons of 
England, writes :—‘‘ Pears’ Soap is of the nicest and most careful manufacture, and 
the most refreshing and agreeable of balirs for the skin.” 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calenlated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 


Bears their Autograph Signature, 


LEA and PERRIN S. 
@@ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


| heme ee HEALTH EXHIBITION, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON, 1384. 


B= AND Dé Co.’s Ow N SAUCE, 
YOLD MEDAL awarded, 
N FOR EXCELLENCE of QUALITY, TO 
ALT and CO., 
Also, _ EAST INDIA PALE and 


BURTON ALE BREWERS, 
Stores and Offices, 21 to 531 PANCRAS ROAD, 


aMnINGA Ga ae _ LONDON, 
a of BEEF, BEEF THA, LT of PRICES to ho obtained of all the 
| 


Principal Dealers. 


Bo Ute PRESERVED PROVISIONS 


and 


Pp? ['TED MEATS 


URTLESOUP,andJELJ.Y, andother GOLD MEDAL 
Caleutta Exhibition, 1884. 
FRY’S 


P RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
**A most delicious and valuable 
article.’’—Standard. 
PURE COCOA ONLY. 
COCOA Eee COCOA EXTRACT. 
“Strictly pure, easily assimilated.” 
—W. W. Sroppart, Analyst for Bristol. 


GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 





MAYFAIR, W. TWENTY PRIZE MEDALS, 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for 
JANUARY, 1885. No. DCCCXXXI, Price 2s 6a, 
CONTENTS. 

Tue Portrait: a Story of the Seen and the Unseen, 

RECENT DEGRADATION OF MILITARY RANK, 

THE WATERS OF Hercunes.—Part VI. 

By THE MarL-Pir. By L. J. G. 

MALTA AND ITs KNIGHTS, 

A QUARTETTE OF ITALIAN NOVELISTS. 

An Excursion To SoLomon’s THRONE. 

WITHIN HIS DanGer: a Tale from the Chinese 

Sir ALEXANDER GRANT 

THE END OF THE STRUGGLE, 





Witt1am Biacgwoop anv Sons, Edinburgh and 
London, 











HE F OR’ r N IGHT LY REVIE of] for 
JANUARY. Edited by T. H. S, ESCOTT 
CONTENTS, 

THE REVOLUTION OF 1894, 

COLERIDGE AS A SPIRITUAL THINKER. By Principal 
Tulloch. 

RFDISTRIBUTION BY DI : ERENT LIGHTS :— 
1. THE Seats Biri. By Leonard Courtney, M.P. 
2. Seats AND No srats. By Arthur Arnold, M.P. 
3. THe PouiTicar Resuttant. By a Candia 

Conservative. 

THE Expansion OF Ant. By the Baron Ferdinand 
Rothschild. 

AGRICULTURAL AND COMMERCIAL DEPRESSION. By 
Stephen Williamson, M.P. 

BEHIND THE SCENES. By F.C. Burnand. 

EDUCATION FOR THE IlunGry. By Eric 8S. Robertson 

THE STATE OF THE TurF. By the Farl Cadogan, 

PERSIA IN Extremis. By M. Valentine Chirol. 

CAROLINE Baver. By E. B. de Fonblanque. 

HOME AND FOREIG) By FAIRS. 


CHAPMAN AND Hat 
Covent Gerden, W.-C. 


“Monthly, price ai v2 ae Q rown. 


HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR JANUARY. 
Tue City Companirs. By the Right Hon. Sir Arthur 
Hobhouse, K.C.~.I. 
Dr. Jounson. By Augustine Birrell, Author of 
“Obiter Dicta.” 
THE GERMAN COLONIAL MOVEMENT. By Baron von der 
Briiggen, Founder of the German Colonial Union. 
CONTEMPORARY Socratism. By Professor Thorold 
Rogers, M.P 

THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND THE EVANGELICAL 
Party. By R. E Bartlett. 

From SIBERIA TO SwITZERLAND: the Story of an 
Escape. By William Westall. 

THE INDUSTRIAL TRAINING OF DESTITUTE CHILDREN. 
By Samuel Smith, M.P. 

ConTEMPORARY Lire AND THOUGHT IN FRANCE. 
By Gabriel Monod 

CONTEMPORARY RECORDS :— 
I. New Testament Execesis. By Archdeacon 

Farrar, 

II. Poetry. By W. P. Ker. 

III, GENERAL LITERATURE. 

ISBISTER and Co., Limited, {56 | Ludgate Hill, } E.C. 


., LIMITED, 11 Henrietta Street, 





6s; post free for the year, 21s. 
HE. “BRI rISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, No. CLXI., for JANUARY, is now 
ready, containing :— 


1. THE PrReEsENT STATE OF THE IRISH QUESTION. 

2. THREE THEORIES OF LIFE: UTILITARIANISM, 
PESSIMISM, CHRISTIANITY. 

3. THE OFFERINGS OF THE DEAD. 

4. Lorp MaLmespvny’s Me morrs, 

5. THE PSALTER. 

6. THe HItrvirtEs. 

7. SxDNEY SMITH. 

8. THE STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS OF THE ANGLICAN 


CHURCH. 
9. THomas CARLYLE. 
10, PoxiticaL SURVEY OF THE QUARTER. 
1]. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE 
London: Hopper and StovGuTon, 27 Paternoster 
Row. 





Price 6a; ; per post, 7 7d. 
MHE JOURNAL of EDUCATION, 
NO. 186, for JANUARY. 
1. HEAD Masters’ CONFERENCE, REPORT OF. 
Somr DEFECTS IN PuBLIc ScHOOLS. By a Parent. 
. ON GEOGRAPHY TEACHERS, 
. ORGANISATION OF HIGHER EpucatTion. By Miss 
Beale. 

. GERMAN EXAMINATIONS, 

6, Frise, THE Rerormer. By Miss Shirreff. 
7. CONCERNING HOLIDAYS. 

8. Joun Buu's Borys. By Ascott R Hope. 
9, THe TEACHERS’ GUILD, 

10. OccastIonaAL Notes.—Hrap Masters’ Con- 
FFERENCE—TEACHING UNIVERSITY FOR LONDON 
—THE BorIAL SERVICE. 

11, TRANSLATION PRIZE COMPETITION, 

12, REVIEWS, CoRRESPONDENCE, &c. 


& Cotor 


or 


*.* The Volume for 188 is now re wdy, price 7s 6d ; 
also Cases for Binding, price 1s 6d, 


Offices: 86 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


OOKS ata DISCOUNT of 3d to 9d 

in the SHILLING.—Now ready, GILBERT 

and FIELD’S NEW CATALOGUE of BOOKS. Many 

beautifully illustrated and handsomely bound, 

suitable for presentation, from the published prices 

of which the above liberal discount is allowed. 

Catalogues gratis and postage free.—GILBERT and 

FIELD, 67 Moorgate Street and 18 Gracechurch 
Street, Lon? ton, E.C 
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POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
NOW READY, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


ALTHOUGH he was a LORD. 


By Mrs. Forrester. 3 vols. 


The WITCH'S HEAD. By H. 


River Haaearp, Author of ‘ Dawn.” 3 vols. 


The CARDICS. By William 


GEORGE WATERS. 3 vols. 


CYCLAMEN. By Mrs. Randolph, 


Author of ‘‘ Gentianella,” &c. 3 vols. 


WEST of SWARDHAM. By the 


Rey. W. O. Perte, Author of “Tay.” 3 vols. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 





MHE “BUILDER” 
NUMBER) will 
ILLUSTRATIONS, viz. :— 
The CHAPEL, KEBLE COLLEGE (Mr. W. Butter- 
field, architect). Interior and Exterior Views. 
Engraved by J. D. Cooper. ; 
The TOWER of LONDON in the REIGN of 
ELIZABETH. By H. W. Brewer (lithograph). 
NEW PUTNEY BRIDGE. Working Drawings 
(lithographs). 

ST. STEPHEN’S, WALBROOK. Measured and 
Drawn by E. H. Sedding; Royal Academy Prize 
Drawings (lithograph). 


(NEW YEAR’S 


contain the following 






PART of STAINED GLASS WINDOW. By E. 
BurRNE JONES (Sprague’s process). 

WEST FRONT of TEWKESBURY ABBEY. Drawn 
by H. H. Statham (Sprague’s process). 

CALLENDAR HOUSE, and Part of CHATEAU 


BLOIS (reproduced by Boussod, Valadon, and Co.'s 

phototype process). 
PLAN of CIRCULAR WARD HOSPITAL for 
: : By Lady StTRANGFORD, 

Also Original Articles, entitled :— 

Temple of Diana at Ephesus. By J. T. Wood, F.S.A. 
Architectural Illustration. 
Student’s Column, “ Limes and Cements,” 


SubseriLers’ names (annual subscription, 19:, 
inclusive of postage in the United Kingdom), or 
orders for single copies of this Special Number (4d, 
by post :4d) will be received at any Railway Book- 
sta'l, by all Newsagents, or at the Publishing Office, 
46 Catherine Street, W.C,. 


MAE LADIES’ TREASURY : 
A Household Magazine of Literature, Education, 

Fashion, Needle work, and Cookery. 7d Monthly. 
The JANUARY PART (beginning a new volume) 

contains :— 

An EaypTian FELLAuw WoMAN. 

MARRIAGE CUSTOMS, 

His FatHER’s Darina. A Complete Story. 

Lapy NAIRNE AND HER SonGs. 

Ea@ypt: ANCIENT AND MODERN. 

My Lover, JoHN JESSON. 

THE Five-FraNC PIECE, 

IrISH SUPERSTITIONS, 

GARDENING FOR AMATEURS. 

COOKERY AND PARISIAN GOSSIP. 

Notes ON DRESSMAKING. 

LITERARY NOTES AND CHESS, 

PRIZE COMPETITION QUESTIONS. 

NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

On Dirs AnD Facts oF THE MONTH, 





Illustrated. 


Two Illustrations. 


A Complete Story. 


LARGE COLOURED FASHION PLATé:—Ball 
Costumes. 


SUPPLEMENT —A Coloured Picture, entitled 
“The F sherman’s Daughter.” 
FASHIONS KNGRAVINGS.—Bridal Costame— 


Promenade Costume—Childrea’s Dresses—Ulster— 
Dolman Ulster—Newmarket Coat—Skating Costume 
—Ball Costume—Evening Dress for Young Lady— 
—Home Dress for Young Lady—Dinner Gown. . 
NEEDLEWORK ENGRAVING3.—Sqnares for the 
Centre of a Chair Tidy in Crochct—Golden Drop 
Design in Crochet. 
“ oe BEMROSE and Sons, 23 Old Bailey, and 
erby. 





MAGAZINE 
Edited by H. R. F. 


Price 6d monthly. 


A' NT JUDY’S 

P i for YOUNG PEOPLE, 

GATTY. JANUARY, 1885. 
CONTENTS. 

A Srrance Company. Chap. 3. 

Macquo'd, 

A Drirtwoop Fire. 
A Dream Batt. 
TRE OLp Year, 

H. Gatty. : 
A CATHEDRAL FounpeEr. By Frederica A. 8. Franks. 
Frost FLowrers, By Jetty Vogel. 
Letters From a LirtLe GarpENn.—ITI, 

H. Ewing, Author of “Juckanapes,”” 
THE FAIR IN OUR Town. By Frances M. Peard. 
THE Frisky STILTS. By Jetty Vegel, 

Savep! By M. Hall. re 
Harcuanps, 187 Piccadilly, W. 
PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 

y By Miss THackeray. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s yer 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
=. oo BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 

* . e 


By Katharine §. 
3y J. E. Tanton, 

By 8. D. Spice, 

Werds and Music by Alfre] 8. W. 


By Juliana 











RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
LIST. 


A GIRTON GIRL, 
By Mrs, ANNIE Epwarps, is now appearing in 
“TEMPLE BAR.” 


MITRE COURT, 
By Mrs. J. H. Rippett, is now appearing in 
“TEMPLE BAR.” 


Monthly, price One Shilling. 


A PERILOUS SECRET. 


By CHartes READE is now appearing in 
“TEMPLE BAR.” 


In one vol. royal 8vo, with Illustrations, 31s 6d. 


The CROWN PRINCE of AUSTRIA’S 
TRAVELS in the EAST. 

* One of the most profusely illustrated and hand- 
somely printed gift-books of the season,’’"—Pall Mall 
Gazette. 

** Written throughout with frank heartiness and 
with sueh power of observation as alone gives vital 
strength to works of travel.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


In 2 vols., with Portraits, 3)s. 
A THIRD EDITION of Mr. EDMUND 
YATES’S RECOLLECTIONS, 
Ready this day. 
SOCIETY. 

“These recollections may be confidently turned to 
with the assurance of finding a great deal of pleasant 
gossip about well-known men and women told in an 
amusing and perfectly inoffensive fashion. Mr. Yates 
is peculiarly fortunate in being able to give a number 
of hitherto unpublished anecdote: and letters of 
Charles Dickens. <A very full index and some excel- 
lent portraits complete what is certainly a very 
interesting autobiography, pleasantly and brightly 
written.” 


In 1 vol., demy, 14s. 


Mr. SERGEANT BALLANTINE’S 
FROM the OLD WORLD to the NEW. 

Ts like a pleasant story told ‘trippingly on the 
tongue,’ with some philosophy and a great deul that 
is instructive intermingled judiciously with a wealth 
of anecdote, description, and pen portraits of striking 
accuracy.”’—New York Daily News. 


In lL vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


Mr. W. H. MALLOCK’S ATHEISM 
and the VALUE of LIFE. By the Author of 
**Is Life worth Living ?’’ &c, 

“Asa writer, Mr. Mallock stands high among the 
highest.”’—Vani'y Fair. 

“These essays should be carefully real by every 
earnest seeker after truth.’—Daitly Chronicle, 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION, 
NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
VENETIA’S LOVERS. By Leslie 


Keitn, Author of ‘‘Alasnam’s Lady,’’ “ Sur- 
render,” &c. 3 vols. 

We have no hesitation in saving that ‘ Venet‘a’s 
Lovers’ are well worth studying. Venetia herself is 
a charming conception ; frank, refined, true and pure ; 
and her lovers are c’everly wrought stndies of the 
man of the world. Mr. Keith’s book is specially 
adapt d to the minds of those who like to be amused 
without being disgusted, and instructed without being 
bored.”— Whitehall Review. 


BETWEEN the ACTS. By C. H. D. 
STOCKER. 

**Is very good indee’, and is quite above the 
average of the year’s yield of fiction......English 
children of the ‘happy family’ order Lave rarely 
been drawn with more} geniality and trath,’— 
Atheneum. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘‘ The FIRST VIOLIN,” &e. 
PERIL. By Jessie Fothergill, Author 
of “Probation,” ‘‘Kith and Kin,” “The Well- 
tield:.”” 
“* Peril’ is undoubte ly one of the best works vet 
produced by ths authoress,”’—Vanity Fair, ¥ 


The WHITE WITCH. 8 vols. 

“The chief merit of this book is its clever plot, the 
clue to which the most experienced novel realer, or 
the most wily critic is powerless to discover until he 
is well into the th'rd volume.’’—Stundard, 

“‘This story is full of interest, and it is told in 
language far above the level of perfunctory fiction.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 








By the AUTHOR of “The ROSE GARDEN,” &c. 

NEAR NEIGHBOURS. By Francis 
Mary Prarp, Author of ‘ Contradictions,” &e, 
2 vols. Just ready, 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SO N, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 





CHATIO and WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOK. 

WOMEN of the DAY: a_ Biographical 
Dictionary of Notable Contemporaries, By 
FranckEs Hays. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

2 vols. crown Svc, 12s ; and at all Libraries. 

FARNELL’S FOLLY: a Novel. By J. T. 
TROWBRIDGE. 

“TSAY NO!” By Witste Cotrins. 
crown 8vo; at all Libraries. 

The LOVER’S CREED. By Mrs. Casner 
Horry. With 12 Iilustrations by P. Macnab, 3 
vols. crown 8vo ; at all Libraries, 

“The WEARING of the GREEN.” By 
Basi1, Anthor of ‘‘ Love the Debt,” “ A Drawn 
Game,” &e. 3 vols. crown 8vo; at all Libraries. 

NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ** VALENTINA.” 


3 vols. 


GERALD. By Eneanor C. Price. 3 vols. 
crown 8vo; at all Libraries, | Immediately. 
PHILISTIA. By Crctn Power. 3 vols. 


crown 8vo; at all Libraries. 


WEW VOLUMES of the PICCADILLY 
NOVELS. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33 6d each, 
DOROTHY FORSTER. By Water Besant. 
WEIRD STORIES. By Mrs. J. H. Rippett. 
MISTRESS JUDITH. By C. C. Fraser-Tytter. 
Mrs. LANCASTER’S RIVAL. By Exeanor C. 
PRICE. 
SAINT MUNGO’S CITY. 
MISS CADOGNA, 





By Saran TYTLER, 
By JuLIAN HAWTHORNE. 
[Shortly. 





NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE and his 
WIFE. By Jun1an HawtnHorne. With 6 Steel- 


Plate Portraits, 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 24s, 

A HISTORY of the FOUR GEORGES. By 
Justin McCartuy, M.P. In 4 vols. demy 8yo, 
12s each. |The Fist Volume is now ready. 

LORD TENNYSON : a Biographical Sketch. 

3y Henry J. JENNINGS. With a Photograph 
Portrait, crown Svo, cloth extra, 6s. 

The COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS of 
ROBERT BUCHANAN. Carefally Revised by 
the Author. With a Steel-Plite Portrait, crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6a, 

A STRANGE VOYAGE, by W. Ctark 
RUSSELL, is begun in the JANUARY NUMBER 
of BELGRAVIA, and will be continued through- 
out the year. This Number contains also the 
opening chapters of a New Story by Cecirt Power, 
Author of “ Philistia,” entitled ‘*‘ BABYLON.” 
Illustrated by P. Macnab. One Shilling Monthly, 

The UNFORESEEN, a New Novel by Atice 
O’ HANLAN, is begun in the JANUARY NUMB"R 
of the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, and will be 
continued throughout the year. A Series of 
SCIENCE NOTES by W. MATLIEU WILLIAMS 
is also appearing month by month. One Shilling 
Monthly. 

SECOND EDITION of Mr. SWINBURNE’S NEW 


VOLUME. 
A MIDSUMMER HOLIDAY, and Other 
CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


Poems. By ALGERNON 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 

STRANGE STORIES. By Grant ALLEN 
(J. Arbuthnot-Wilson). With a Frontispiece by 
GEORGE DU MavriEx. Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 6s, 

On the FO’K’SLE HEAD: a Collection of 
Yarns and Sea Descriptions. By W. CLark 
RussE.L, Author of “ The Wreck of the ‘Gro. 
venor,’”’ ** Round the Galley Fire,” &e. Crown 
Svo, cloth extra, 6:. 

PRINCESS NAPRAXINE. By Ovrpa. New 
and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra 
(uniform with the Collected Edition of her Works), 


53. [ Shortly. 
NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of “A TRAMP 
ABROAD.” 

The ADVENTURES of HUCKLEBERRY 


FINN. By Mark Twain. With 174 Illustrations 
by W. E. Kemb!e. Crown 8ve, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 
CHRONICLES of NO-MAN’S LAND. By 
FRED BoyLe. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 
NEW BOOK of AMERICAN HUMOUR. 
ON a MEXICAN MUSTANG THROUGH 


TEXAS. By Avex. E. Sweer and J. Armoy 
Knox. With 265 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s 6d, 

WINE, WOMEN, and SONG: Medizval 


Litin Student’s Song. 
English Verse. 


Now first Translated into 

With an Essay by J. ADDINGTON 
SYMONDS. Small 8vo, parchment, 63. 

The UNIVERSE of SUNS, and Other 
Science Gleanings. By RicHarp A. Procror, 
With numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 73 6d, 

AIDS to LONG LIFE: a Medical, Dietetic, 
and General Guide in Middle and Old Age. By 
N. E. Davies, L.RC.P., Author of “One 
Thousand Medical Maxims.” Crown 8yo, 2s; 
cloth limp, 2s 6d, 

The MAGIC LANTERN and its MANAGE- 
MENT. By T. C. Hepwortu. With Illustrations, 
Is ; cloth, 1s 61. 

4d Monthly, or 5s per Year, post free 

HARDWICKE’S SCIENCE GOSSIP. 
An Illustrated Medium of Interchange for 
Students and Lovers of Nature. (Founded in 1865.) 
Edited by J. E. Taytor, Ph.D., FLS., F.GS., 


&c. Devoted toevery branch of Geology, Botany, 
Physiology, Chemistry, Zoology, Microscopy, 


Telescopy, Physiography, &c. The VOLUME for 
1884, containing 12 Coloured Plates ani 20% 
Woodeuts, is now ready, cloth extra, price 5s; 
also the NUMBER for JANUARY, with a 
beautiful Coloured Plate. 


London : CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly. 
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SECOND EDITION, NOW READY. 


“ Mrs. Henry Wood’s * Argosy’ is literally laden with golden grain.”—Datry TrLearapn. 


“The MYSTERY of ALLEN GRALE,” a New Illustrated Serial Story, commences 
in the JANUARY NUMBER of the “ ARGOSY.” Now Ready. 


“CARAMEL COTTAGE,” by JOHNNY LUDLOW, and “AMONG the WELSH,” by 
CHARLES W. Woop, F.R.G.S., commence in the JANUARY NUMBER at th 
‘“ ARGOSY.” Now Ready. Se 


NOW READY. 


Mrs. HENRY WOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


a f J 
egy e C) 
The Argosy for January. 
: CONTENTS: 

1. The MYSTERY of ALLEN GRALE: a New Serial; 3. AMONG the WELSH. By Charles W. Wood, 

Story. Chap. I. The Farm by the Loch.—Chap. | F.R.G.S. With Nine Illustrations. 

II. The Knock at the Door.—Chap. III. What 4, The CONVERSION of Professor NABS. 

could it Mean?—Chap: IV. The Black Pool.) 5, No. I. of the FIRST BOOK. 


Illustrated by M. Ellen Edwards. . LITTLE MAID of ARCADIE. 
2. CARAMEL COTTAGE, By Johnny Ludlow. | 7. A REQUIEM. By G. B, Stuart. 


Sixpence Monthly. 


“The best and cheapest magazine we have.” —Standard. 

“There is no better magazine than the ‘ Argosy.’”—Bell’s Life. 

“ Delightful stories.”—Brighton Examiner. 

“This brilliant monthly.”—St. James’s Gazette. 

“Ever welcome.” —Western Daily Mercury. 

“There is no monthly magazine gives greater pleasure.”—Ozxford University Herald. 
“As a light magazine the ‘Argosy’ is not excelled.”—Liverpool Albion. 

“ First among the magazines stands the ‘ Argosy.’””—Daily Chronicle. 

“Excellent as usual, and no reader can wish for better.” 


The JANUARY NUMBER NOW READY. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 8 New Burlington Street, W. 


THE PUBLIC IS INVITED TO VIEW (FREE) 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, un... oo. ssoierorctation ot tne un 


“The distinguishing character of the 74 NEW OXFORD STREI ET (20 doors Wi est of Mudie’ 8 Library). equalled grandeur of the genius of 
autotype reproductions is that they are TEETH Michael Angelo, as embodied in the 





Q 











cheap and absolutely faithful copies of wales COPIES OF THE OLD M ASTERS, Sistine frescoes, that all lovers of the 
originals, which may themselves be of From the most celebrated Galleries of Europe. noblest: art should be grateful to the 
the very highest excellence; and they REPRODUCTIONS OF MODERN PAINTING Autotype process."—Portfolio, April, 
are therefore especially adapted for ail From the Luxembourg, ‘‘ The Salon,” cae Academy, &c. 4871. 

situations in which the moderation of “ MUSKO DEL PRADO,” MADRID. “Tf pictorial art is, indeed, an educa- 
their cost is an important element, and ‘* HERMITAGE,” ST. PETERSBURG. tional influence of a high order, and if it 
especially for all in which it is desirable, Grand Antotypes of the Paintings in these Collections, is desirable to keep beauty of form before 
for educational reasons, to keep before FAC-SIMILES OF TURNER'S “ LIBER STUDIORUM;” the eyes of the young, the autotypes of 
the eyes cither of children or of adults, Copirs OF REYNOLDS, GAINSBOROUGH, LAWRENCE, the Great Masters should not only find 
the most perfect representations of And rare Works from the Print-room, British Museum. the places of honour of which they are 
natural or of ideal beauty.”—Times, Just published, ‘‘ PETER, the HERMIT, PREACHING the FIRST CRUSADE.” well worthy, but they should also be 
September 4th, 1879, From the Painting by JAS. ARCHER, Esq. used to adorn every nursery and school- 


iene room in England.”—Times, April 17th, 

Aw ILLUSTRATED Pamputrt, ‘‘ Autotype in relation to Household Art,” with 1873. 
Press notices, free ay eer 
Fine Art Catalogue, 124 pages, price Sixpence, free per post. 








GRANT'S \MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY.|PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


Queen’s Quality, for Household Use and for the Weak and Aged. OF THE 
Sportsman's Quality, for Outdoor Use and for Travellers. CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 


TONIC GRANT’S ORANGE ag. Se OO Se te 


fascinating Liqueur of hi gh quality, made with choice Brandy. xe Medal, Philadelphia, 1876 ; 
A fine appet izer; pleasant with aérated waters. Pa « wh aris, Po 1879; 
LIQUEURS. GRANT” S GINGER COGNAC. Three Prize Medals, Cork, 1893, 


6 
A Stomachic of Extr: a Superior Quality, made of the Finest Old Cognac. VERY = aa FULL FLAVOR, 

















— D GOOD SPIRIT.’’ 
§ R i a oY ec ie 
ILVER MEDAL, Sold by all Wine Merchants, Hotels, &e. ps , JURORS’ AWARD, PHILADELPHIA CENTER: 
HEALTH EXHIBITI Manufacturers, T. GRANT and SONS, Mai dst one; aud 22 Walbrook, City. NIAL EXHIBITION, 1876. 
a cata : sis nisadinaitnaiatiineaiaiieeaai ee a ne Unquestion: ubly as fine a specimen as one could 





7s : — os “ wish to see.’—Jurors’ AwanD, Cork Exhibition, 1883. 
POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. | This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may he had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale rey in casks and cases, by the 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR °"sonussi'sistisp. coi 


f ree Penn pea eee ee “See OLD IRISH 
IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
, tl o largest sto ok of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. ee et eee a ine et eeperietiees 
| Quotations on a cation to DUNVILLE and CO. ey 
| Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
A pure Solution. | — London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, ’Strand, 
DINNEFORD’S For Acidity of the Stomach. London, W.t EES ee Oe 
For Heartburn and Headache, | At HOME or ABROAD, I never Travel without 


MAGNESIA at cent aioe | [ AMPLOUGH'SPYEETIOSALINE 


Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, | It Cures Headache and Biliousness, and is the best 
DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. and other Diseases. Eminently useful in Constipa- 
tion, Feverishness, &c—H. LAMPLOUGH, 113 


Preventive and Curative of Small-pox, Scarlet Fever, 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. | Holborn, London. 
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CLARENDON PRESS LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Just published, 2 vols. demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 30s. 


The ANCIENT COPTIC CHURCHES of EGYPT. By A. 
J. Burien, M.A.. F.3.A., Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford. 

“We now possess for the first ag a trustworthy and complete account of the 
Coptic Churches at Cairo and in tho Nitrian Valley...... No student of art, Eastern 
or Western, can afford to neglect the study of the valuable and interesting details 
which Mr. Butler has colkected with so much eare and has presented in so 
scholarly and yet so readable a form,’—St. Jumes s Gazette. 

Royal 8vo, cloth, 22s 6 

COMPARATIVE ANATOMY of the VEGETATIVE 
ORGANS of the PHANEROGAMS and FERNS. By Dr. A. De Bary, 
Professor in the University of Stras-burg. Translated and Annotated by F. 
O. Bower, M.A., F.L.S., Lecturer in a the Normal School of Science, 
South Kensingt on; and D, H. Scorr, = A.» Ph.D., F.L.S., Assistant to the 
Professor of Botany,in University Colleze, London, With 2H Woodeuts and 
an Index. 


Just published, Third Edition, Corrected and Enlarged, demy 8vo, cloth, 93. 
The EQUILIBRIUM of COPLANAR FORCES. Being 
Vol. I. of a TREATISE on STATICS with APPLICATIONS to PHYSICS, 
By G. M. Mincuin, M.A., Professor of Applied Mathematics, R. I. E. College, 
Ce oper’s Hill, Vol. II. in the press, 


Just published, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 33 6d. 

A SECOND LATIN EXERCISE BOOK. _ By J. B. Allen, 
M.A., Author of ‘An Elementary Latin Grammar,” and ‘A First Latin 
Exercise Book.’”’ 

This work is a continuation of the “First Latin Exercise Book,” and proceeds 
upon the same plan. It is intended as a stepping-stone from elementary to 
higher Latin Prose Composition. ‘The exercises consist for the most part of short 
né urratives, graduated in difficulty, and followed by easy extracts from English 
authors. Full instructions and ample practice are given in Oratio Obliqua, the 
uses of the Case, &e. 


Just published, « u feap. 8vo, 52, 


CORNELII TACIVI ANN ALIUM, LIBRI ‘I-IV. With 


Notes, &c., for Schools and Junior Students, By H. Furneaux, M.A, 
formerly Fellow and Tutor of Cvi pus Christi C sage, Oxford. 
Just published, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 

ZESCHYLUS: CHOEPHOROI. With Notes, &., by A, 
Sipewick, M.A., Fellow and futor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, Editor 
of the ** Agamemnon.” 

Just published, extra feap. Svo, stiff covers, 1s 6d. 


The TALE of GAMELYN. Edited from the Harleian 
MS., with Notes and Glossarial Index, by Rev. W. W. Sxeat, M.A., LL.D., 
Professor of Anglo-Saxon, Cambridge, Editor of the “Etymological Engl sh 
Dictionary.’ 

Feap, 8vo, 23. 

FIRST MIDDLE ENGLISH PRIMER: Extracis from the 
Ancren Riwle and Ormulum, With Grammar and Giossary, By Henry 
SWEET, M.A, GO, 

London: HENRY FROWDE, 
CLARENDON PRESS WAREHOUSE, AMEN CORNER, E.C. 


Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


CHARLES DICKENS AS I KNEW HIM. 


The STORY of the READING TOURS in GREAT BRITAIN and AMERICA 
a 1870). 
IORGE DOLBY. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. Ready. 






ympanying a plain and 


“We has told his story in the mos a 
uliar tne which no friend of 


c’ear narrative with abundant touches 
Dickens should be without.”—Daily News. 
“Will certainly be read with interest by 
The book will be welcomed by all who are e 
one who has left behind so deep an impressic 


Daily Telegraph. 





111 who admire the great writer...... 
ger to learn everything relating to 
mon the hearts of mankind.’”’— 





Miss MATHILDE BLIND’S NOVEL. 


TARANTELLA: a Romance. 


3y MATHILDE BLIND, 
Author of ‘‘ Life of George Eliot,” &c. 


2 vols., 21s, 


Ready. 





“Deserves much praise...... The author’s skill in charactcr-drawing is far above 
the average...... Uvery-day life und its reali ties are dealt with in a practical and 
graphic fashion, but throughout theze two volumes are original and fas e 
—Morning Post. 

This powe ful and pathetic tal le 
she is a perfect mistress = the art of dramatic contrast and effect.. 
which deserves to run th i many cdit'ous.”’—Life, 

“* A very power ful anc 7 fascinating story ..The story ends very sadly, as such 
a story must needs end; but it is full of pathos and beauty throughout.”— 
Scotsman. 








cinating. 


. Her word-pictures glow with local colour ; 
A bo 1k 






NEW NOVEL by Miss BERTHA THOMAS, 


ICHABOD: a Portrait. 
By BERTHA THOMAS, 
Author of “ The Violin Player,’ “ Life of Georges Sand,” &e. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s, Just ready. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster ~ 1are, 4 Sento E.C. 


“SPECTATOR.” 
N DIN G. 


READING CASES for the 
Price 2s 6d each, 

O A S E §8 for me 
Price 23 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


from Alfred the Great down to our own day, 





SMITH, ELDER, AND CO’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


NEW WORK by AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE. 

Will be ready on January 8th, crown 8yo, with Illustrations, 5s. 
SKETCHES IN HOLLAND AND 
SCANDINAVIA. 

By AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE, 

Author cf “ Cities of Italy,’’ “ Wanderings in Spain,’’ &. 


Now ready, Second Edition, feap. 8vo, 53. 


FERISHTAH’S FANCIES. 


By ROBERT BROWNING. 





NEW NOVEL by JAMES PAYN. 
Will be ready on January 6th, 2 vols. post 8vo, with numerous Illustrations. 
THE TALK OF THE TOWN. 


By JAMES PAYN, 


Author of “ By Proxy,” & 





From the WORLD, De« 


“The jirst instalment of Mr. Leslie Stephen’s ‘ DICTIONARY 0; 
BIOGR. ip HY? will be ready for readers to-day. Paper and print are 
admirable, and no one who desires to know an rything about Englishmen, 
should be without the book. 
One of the most interesting monographs in the volume is that on Addison, 
by the Editor. Sir Phuedese Martin, of course, has left nothing unsaid 
with regard to Prince Albert; Professor A. W. Ward puts into print a 
bon mot or two relating to Queen Anne; and Mr. E. A. Freeman takes 
up the ancient theme in Alfred the Great. There are chronicles of many 
minor ‘stars’ from well-known pens.” 


smber 24th, 18384, 


Now ready, price 12s 6d, in cloth; or in half-morocco, 


Vol. I. (ABBADIE—ANNE), Royal 8vo, of the 


DICTIONARY 


NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 


marbled edges, 18s. 


Further Volumes will be issued at i 
expected that the Work will 


srvals of Three Months, and it is confidently 
ny c ou d in about Fifty Volumes. 


he DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY is intended to supply a 
want which he is, for more than half a century, been generally felt. Every 
reader has recognise i the utility of the great French Dictionaries of Universal 
Bio sraphy. At the present day such a work wouid be rendered impracticable by 
great inercase of the results of histori:al inquiry. Some division of labour 
seems to be imperatively necessary. E nation should hs ave its own Biographical 
Dictionary. The German and Belg ionaries, now in pro ss, are instances 
of such work abroad; and it is inte d to provide a Dictions ary for our own 
nation worthy to take "a place beside them. 


The DIC TION ARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPTIY will ine!nde lives of inhabi- 
tants of the British Islands from the earliest historicu period. Living persons 
are exc sluded. The first aim has been to give biographies which shall embody 
with sufficient fulness the latest re aie of historical researck, and be foun led 
upon an examination of orig nal documents. A cleu cation will be given in 
each article of the authorities which have been used, and from which further 
information may be derived. 























In later volumes it will be sought to remedy any errors of excess or defect 
which may be pointed ont in the first. It is contidently h - 1, in any case, that 
the execution of the work will be not unworthy of the aims ir mpl ied in its title ; 
and that it will take its place beside the completest Biographical Dictionaries 
hitherto published. 


EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 
The PALL MALL GAZETTE, December 24th. 

‘*We have before us in this handsome yolume the first instalment of a work 
Ww hil h promises to do credit alike to the enterprise of its publishers and the 
scholarly assicuity of its editor. Every literary workman must hy ive felt the 
lack of such a book of reference. Si the * Biographia Britannica’ no attempt 
has been made on anything like an adequate scale to provide a complete store- 
house of British Biography. The magnitude of the task has not unnaturally 
deterred publishers from attempting it......In any such undertaking the editor's 
chief difficulty is, in the first place, to determine who s‘all be deemed worthy of 
notice, and, in the second place, to preserve a due proportion in the length of the 
articles. In both respects Mr. Stepben has shown excellent judyment But it 
is the shor ter notices rather than the more extended monographs upon which the 
real utility of the work will depend. These, so far as wo have looked into them, 
seem to have been executed with great care, and to embody in most instances a 
good dea! of original research......The attenti on a voted to the trical biography 
will greatly enhance the value of the é mary.” 












The DAILY NEWS, December 26th. 

“The appearance of the first volume of the ‘ DICTIONARY of NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY’ will probably call the attention of many persons for the first time 
to the fac that such a work was wanting in. our national literature. We have 
all sorts of Biographical Di ctionaries, and of late we are having a goodly supply 
of what we may ec: all classified or ser ial biographies ; but we want a well-arranyed 
and carefully ordered Dictionary of Nation il Bio graphy such as that edited by 
Mr. Leslie Stephen promises to become......Such a work, if successfal, ought to 
become a sort of bead-roll of fame for Englishmen, », It ought to be something 
much better than the Golden Book of Venice. It will be a f: unily distinction to 
have hed the memoir of one of its members enshrined in this national biogrs aphy. 
The undertaking is one to which every one must wish success, and in which the 
best writers of the day might be proud to bear a hand.” 








London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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MESSRS. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, 


& CO.’S LIST. 





CENTURY, 


23 61, 


The NINETEENTH 


for JANUARY, 1885. 

Casarism. By the Right Hon. Earl Cowper. 
THe New Rerorm. By J. O’Connor Power, M.P. 
WILL Russra Conquer Inpra ? ? By Arminius Vambéry. 
THE CENTENARY OF THE “Times.” By W. Fraser Rae. 
CHARLES LAMB AND GEORGE WITHER. By Algernon Charles 
CrciinG AnD Crcrists. By the Right Hon. Viscount Bury. 
THE SavaGce. By Professor Max Miiller. 
Locusts AND FarMERS OF AMERICA. By Mies C. F. Gordon-Cumming. 
RELIGION AND THE Stace, By Henry Arthur Jones, Author of ‘Saints and 

Sinners.” 
CONFESSIONS OF AN Eron Master. By HS. Salt. 
Tur Navy AND THE ADMIRALTY. By Sir R, Spencer Robinson, K.C.B. 


Large crown 8yo, with Fronti mylene. printed on aay? sone paper, parchment 
antiqne, or cloth, 123; vellum, 


The THOUGHTS of BLAISE PASCAL. 


Translated from the Text of Auguste Molinier, by C. Kegan Pavt. 
““We have now, perhaps, said enough to induce our readers to examine for 
themselves a work which is in many ways unique, and which is now for the first 
mati eceun to them in a scholarly translation from a text as nearly approxi- 


Swinburne. 


matifig as circumstances admit to that of the author.’’—Saturday Review. 


mp pare’ ment antique, or cloth, 6s; vellum, 73 61. 


ENGLISH SACRED LYRICS. 


[THe ParcuMeEnt Lizrs 

“The choice is good, and the contents of the volume may ba pronounced to be 
worthy of its e’ggant exterior.”"—Pal! Mall Gazette, 

**In the latest addition to the attractive ‘Pare hme nt Series,’ one of the most 
valuable collections of lyrics inspired with a religious feel nz, as distinguished 
from hymns, is given to the world......A better volume in its c!as3 is not easily to 
be found.’’—Notes.and Queries. 


With Portrait, limp parchment antique, or cloth, 63; vellum, 73 61. 


SWIFT'S PROSE WRITINGS: Selections. 


With a Preface and Notes by SranLEy LanrE-POOLE. 
[THE PARCHMENT LipRary. 


18mo, with Frontispiece by E. A. Abbey, cloth extra, gilt tops, 5: 


RHYMES a la MODE. By Andrew Lang, 


Author of ‘*X XXII Ballades in Blue China,’ &c. 

“‘Full of the author’s characteristic grace and delicacy of thonght and lan- 
guage, There is no harshness or cr udity in this volume. From first to last 
the lines run ¢ ily and smoothly, discoursing sweetly as: they go......Mr. Lang is 
a master in a school of poetry which has fw representatives in England—and 
none better skilled than himself—the school of half-melancholy, half-humorous 

sentiment, at once scl.olarly and original.’’—Daily News. 





nd Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 


A HISTORY of the KINGDOM of IRELAND, 


from the Earliest Times to the Union with Grev' Britain. By Cuas. GEORGE 
WaLPoLr, M A., Barrister at-Law. With Five Maps and Appendices. 
With 19 Tilustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 1s 6d. 


HELPS to HEALTH. The Habitation— 


The Nursery—The Schoolroom—and the Person, with a Chapter on Pleasnre 
and Health Resorts. By Henry C. Burperrt, Founder of the Home Hospitals 
Association for Paying Patients. 


rown 8yo, cloth, 7+ 


FRANK LEWARD. Edited by Chas. 


BamMpron. 
“Its cleverness is beyond question.”—Daily News, 
* Besides much curious information, useful lessons of endurance and self-control 


are to be learnt from the perusal of this book, which treats of many subjects of 
general interest.’’—Morning Post. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 
GARMAN and WORSE: a Norwegian Novel. 
By ALexanper L. Kre__anb, Author'sed Translation by W. W. KetTLeweE tu, 
Small cro vn 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 


The AGRICOLA of TACITUS. 


tion. 


A Transla- 


Small crown 8vo, cloth limp, 2s 64 


JEREMY TAYLOR'S “The MARRIAGE 


RING.” With Preface, Notes, and Appendices. Edited by Francis Burpetr 
Money Coutts, 
mall crown Svo, cloth limp, 2s 6 


The TRAINING of the INSTINCT of LOVE. 


By Francis Burpett Money Courts. Witha Preface by the Rev. Epwarp 
Turina, M.A., Head Master of Uppingham School. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 52, 
The WISH to BELIEVE: a Discussion con- 


cerning the Temper of Mind in which a reasonable man should undertake 
Religious Enquiry. By W1LrR1p Warp. 


BALAAM : 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5:. 


an Exposition anda Study. By 


the Rey. Samcver Cox, D.D., Author of “Salvator Mundi,” &c. 
‘Tt is, we think, the most satisfactory of all the studies that we possess of this 
very complex character.’’—British Quarterly Review, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 23 6 


MIRACLES: an Argument and a Challenge. 


By the Rev. Samvet Cox, D.D., Author of * Salvator Mundi,” &c. 
** We cannot too highly recommend this terse and lucid little book to the notice 
of our readers.’’—Spectator. 
Ninth and Chearer Edition. Small crown &vo, c’oth, 3s 6d. 


PRAYERS, with a Discourse on Prayer. 


By the late Georcr Dawson, M.A. Edited by his Wife. 


On the INCIDENCE of TAXATION as affect- 


ing different Classes in the United Kingdom at the present time. By 
INVESTIGATOR, 


| 





With Route — and 8 Illustrations, by A. F. Jacassey, 
Crown 8yo, cloth, 6s, 


To KAIRWAN the HOLY: 


Muhammedan Africa. By ALexanper A. Boppy. 


Scenes in 


NEW WORK by OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON. By Oliver 


WENDELL Hotmes. With Portrait, small crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [Shortly, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


ALGERNON SIDNEY. A: Review. 


GERTRUDE M. IRELAND BLACKBURNE. 


By 


Crown &Svo, cloth, 5:. 


SHAKSPERE and MONTAIGNE: an En- 


deavour to Explain the Tendency of *‘ Hamlet” from Allusions in Contem. 
temporary Works. By Jacos Frets. 
‘* The reader will find some interesting suggestions......Tho work of a diligent 
student of Shakspere and h s contemporaries, and of the sources whence he drew 
his matter, is sure to be pro‘itib!e iu one way or the other.” —Spectator, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


POLITICS and ECONOMICS: an Essay on 
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